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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The week has not been allowed to pass without the 
usual attempts in the House of Commons to disparage 
Lord Kitchener. These attempts do not weaken Lord 
Kitchener’s position, but they are gravely hurtful to the 
public; for their general effect is to suggest to the 
public that it shall care for and believe in nobody and 
nothing, that it shall anchor itself to no man whatever 
in authority. Thus the effect on weak natures and 


no one particularly, in office or out of office, is an easy 
downward step to believing in no cause in particular, to 


caring for no cause in particular. Only undermine 


whose hands time hangs too heavy, understand this? | 


As to Lord Kitchener’s work in the last eleven 
months, we will not state opinions nor views but a fact. 
His has been a very splendid achievement. It is 
not Lord Kitchener who has failed to do his duty 
by the nation; it is the nation which has failed to do 
its duty by Lord Kitchener. For any shortcomings, 
for any backwardness to-day—and shortcomings and 
backwardness, as Sir Henry Dalziel emphasised in the 
House on Thursday, there truly are—the nation has 
itself to blame. Had the nation eleven months ago, had 
the nation even eight or nine months ago, when a few 
of us urged that it should act, organised its serviceable 
resources and done scientifically that which all great 
countries must do in great, perilous wars, we should 
to-day be in a strong: position both*as regards men and 
as regards munitions ; because the tackling ‘scientifically 
and boldly and fairly of the one problem must imply the 
tackling’ ofthe other problem. Thesé problems’ are twin, 


probl@g of the ‘munitions is solved.’ There is not, the 


» smallest doubt in the world about this. It is the AB om 


Our ‘glorious Army clearly has struck in Galli! 


t 


: 4 : of. 
uninformed minds is bad. To believe in and to trust | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


week ot the end of* the: month. 


‘remark to: me 


poli this week. General Sir Ian Hamilton’s message 
shows that its action on Monday went well on the 
left, and the net result was a gain of 1,000 yards, 
the counter-attacks of the enemy completely failing to 


win back their lost trenches. The work of the 
Twenty-Ninth Division and of the Gurkhas is specially 
mentioned. The peak of Achi Baba, which hinders 
the advance of our Army, is a position of great natural 
strength which the Turks have fully availed themselves 


this is shown by an ingenious selection of various com- 
munications which have passed the Censor in several 
months past. “The task is one of rare difficulty ; and, 


. lished, will rank as one of the superb feats of 
authority long enough and irresponsibly enough, and | 
you may be sure you are undermining character. Cannot | 
the freelances in the House of Commons to-day, on | 


British arms. 


We agree that Mr. Winston Churchill’s phrase 
about the Army being only a few miles from victory 
was taken by a great number of people to mean that 
victory was virtually secured already. No sooner had 
the statement appeared in print than an uncalled for 


chorus of exultation went up from people all over the 


country. Most of us, presumably, met on the Satur- 
day or Surday after the speech some gnostic friend 
who explained either that the Army was ‘‘through”’ 
or that it would be ‘‘through’’ by the middle of the 
week following. But we cannot agree that Mr. 
Churchill’s words, to anyone who had troubled to think 
of the position or to make some reasonable inquiries, 
ought to have suggested anything of the kind. The 
Germans may be described as only a few miles from 
Paris, the British as only a cycle ride or so from 
Brussels; but that does not imply that the Germans 


Widener Broace 


In an account in the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’ of Thursday © 


will be fA by‘next: Wédnesday or’Thursday, or 


that’ the British will be in Brussels > Begs end of the 


moment, ‘for “ourselves, "interpreted® @hyrohill’s’, 
anything: of ind: 
sure that, in : 


quite it; he nd 
nothing of ‘the kind. People, fact, 


never 
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believed it ‘* off their own bats’’, as it were; for, so 
far as we remember, there were no placards or head- 
lines intimating that the Army was ‘‘ through ’’. 


The Russians are once again barricaded in their 
country of the five rivers. The Galician chapter is for 
the moment closed. It is a chapter filled with six 
months of heavy warfare. The Russians, who now are 
securing themselves among their own rivers, have 
looked upon the plains of Hungary. 


The story of this advance and retirement in Galicia 
will make an absorbing story for future historians. At 
least one volume of a future ‘‘ Napier ’’ will be given to 
the Galician spring campaigns of the Russian and 
German-Austrian armies. How curious will seem the 
comments of the waiting Press to this historian! Only 
last week British critics were celebrating a Russian 


victory on the Dniester, and seemed inclined to balance | 


it against the fall of Lemberg. It was just a rearguard 
action—very small in the eyes of those who will after- 
wards view these events in perspective—to cover the 
extrication and further retreat of portions of the Grand 
Duke’s forces. 


Meantime let us gladly welcome the new Rescript | 


of the Tsar. It comes at a grave crisis in the fortunes 
of Russia to assure us that the Russian people will 
meet the future with a united front. Russia is organis- 
ing her reserves of strength.. Russia is preparing 
for a long and arduous war. All the Allies have now 
taken the measure of their task. None of them was 
prepared for war in the sense that Germany was pre- 
pared ; but none of them has at this time any illusions 
left on that score. 


Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law, at the Guildhall 
on Tuesday, reiterated an appeal now familiar to the 
people—an appeal for private economy. Mr. Asquith’s 
reasoned exposition of the need for thrift presented 
some new and serious figures to the consideration of his 
audience. The argument concerning imports and ex- 
ports could not be more plainly put than by the 
figures of the Board of Trade. The Board of Trade 
returns for the first five months—that is, to the end of 
the month of May—of the present year show, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year, that 
our imports have increased by 354 millions; while 
our exports and re-exports have decreased by 73? mil- 
lions. This means a total addition in five months of 
our indebtedness to other countries of nearly 110 mil- 
lions, and if that rate were to continue till we reached 
the end of a completed year, the figure of indebtedness 
would rise to over 260 millions. Even for a nation 
which is able to save each year something like 
£400,000,coo this sudden change for the worse in the 
balance of trade is grave indeed. Added to the cost 
of the war it implies a permanent disablement of our 
resources unless the nation can contrive to save more. 
Let the nation consume less of its home manufactures 
that they may go abroad to set the balance right. 
Let it consume less commodities from abroad, so that 
the terrible swelling of our bill for foreign imports may 
be as far as possible checked. 


‘To the last farthing of our money, to the last ounce 
of our strength, to the last drop of our blood ’’—these 
phrases of Mr. Asquith are not too highly pitched in 
view of what the war means to us and to posterity. 
There can be no talk of peace till the sacrifices already 
made have been justified. We have poured out blood 
and treasure to put away the threat under which 
Europe has for a generation lived. All we have done 
will be wasted unless the task is finished. There can 
yet be no side thoughts of peace, no murmuring at 
the terrible cost of war. Those sacrifices of which the 
nation was warned from the start have now to be 
made. The war is not a national incident, or merely 
a great military event. It is something out of which 
the nations will come with an entirely new outlook 
upon thirgs. The problems are all new and have to 
be met in new ways and with a new spirit. 


Mr. Bonar Law supplemented the appeal of Mr. 
Asquith with a reasoned defence of the terms of the 
War Loan. As we pointed out last week, the new 
loan had to be made attractive because it has to 
succeed. We trust that the people—the workers 
especially who are now earning good money—will take 
very seriously Mr. Bonar Law’s warning that the 
present artificial inflation of their wages cannot outlive 
the war. To them the War Loan is a direct oppor- 
tunity for the thrift they will find so well blest in 
months to come. Their money can be put, and put 
with good profit, away. We should like to see Mr. 
Bonar Law’s warning brought home to the workers 
again and again. They as yet have no conception of 
what the end of the war—with its immediate disloca- 
tion of industry—must bring. They should be urged 
all over the country to save against that day, more 
especially as by doing this they can directly help the 
Government now to fight the war to a swift finish. 
The longer peace is delayed the worse will be the 
reckoning. In any case it must be a heavy one. 


We have distinguished elsewhere between true and 
false economy. There are some things in which people 
cannot afford to economise without mistaking the whole 
purpose of economy. There are signs that this false 
economy begins already to be practised. It will not 
materially help the country financially to economise in 
things of the mind—in good print, in music, or in 
any of the things which give a genuine grace and 
dignity to life. The financial results of such economy 
are small and they are tremendously outweighed by 
the irreparable loss to the country of intellectual force 
and of all the means by which a nation’s spirit is kept 
alive and fresh. More especially let English literature 
be the last thing to be cut out of the list of necessary 
things. Those who think of literature as a mere luxury, 
to be cut down with as little compunction as petrol or 
asparagus, are exceedingly ill-advised. They can have 
very little idea as to what precisely it is we are fighting 
to preserve. The nation which is starved in mind and 
fancy is as little likely to survive the searching test of 
war as the nation which is starved for bread and 
cheese. 


The Second Reading of the Munitions Bill was 
agreed to after an unimportant debate on Monday. 
The House was agreed from the first that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s plan must have right of way over all other 
business. Except for criticism in detail there can be 
no serious criticism at all of the Munitions Bill. 
Criticism of the kind which was raised in Committee 
on Thursday—grave and significant though it un- 
doubtedly is—should be reserved till after the war. The 
new Bill is an agreed plan of all parties and classes to 
seek a solution of the labour difficulties under the 
voluntary system. Its success depends on the loyalty 
and goodwill alike of employers and trade unions. The 
trade unions are working cordially with the Govern- 
ment, and the speeches of Labour men in the House 
have generally been admirable. 


Mr. Snowden’s attempt to obstruct the Bill will be 
strongly resented by every patriotic worker. Mr. 
Snowden has learnt nothing from the war. The war 
has passed clean over his head, leaving in him the 
same dry prejudices and phrases. He coldly tells the 
House that he has never believed in arbitration, and 
that therefore he opposes the Bill. He talks of 
‘‘ rights ’’ and ‘‘ ballots ’’ just as he talked in days of 
peace and security. It was rash of Mr. Snowden to 
dispute with Mr. Henderson the right to speak for the 
workers of England. No one has mistaken the 
temper of the country as to the war more clearly than 
Mr. Snowden. Mr. Henderson’s rebuke to him on 
Monday was admirably phrased. It had dignity and 
weight. It was equally strong in fact and in manner. 


The National Registration Bill—introduced this 
week by one of the straightest men who ever sat on 
the Front Bench, or indeed sat in the House of 
Commons—is a useful measure. We may describe it 
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perhaps as the ‘‘ Who’s Who?”’ of the nation. It 
does not, like ‘‘ Who’s Who? ’’, ask the celebrities or 
nonentities what is their favourite relaxation; but it 
asks them, instead, ‘‘ What would you like to do in 
the Great War?”’ The National Register will put this 
question to every person in the Kingdom between the 
inclusive ages of 16 and 65, men and women. They 
will also tell the Government whether they are married 
cr single, whether they are working for a Government 
department or for the war, and whether they are of 
British nationality. 


Mr. Long, in introducing the Bill, told a bright story 
of Sir Evelyn Wood. ‘‘ What do you want me to 
do? ”’ asked Sir Evelyn; ‘‘ sweep a crossing? Very 
well, then, give me a broom”. That is a fine spirit, 
but we will venture to suggest to Mr. Long that he 
can find the gallant Field-Marshal a more useful occu- 
pation than sweeping a crossing. Fox hunting is one 
of the best open-air pursuits of an Englishman or of 
an Irishman. It has made, it has kept fit, some of 
our best men in public life; the Duke of Wellington 
—to mention one instance—Sir Evelyn Wood, another. 
The Field-Marshal, in looking to the interests and the 
future of the fox hunt—which need looking to through 
the year—will be looking to the welfare of the country. 


There are signs that the light effervescing of German 
Socialists in the Reichstag is being taken rather too 
seriously. Let it be said at once that the speeches of 
German Socialists in the German Parliament mean 
very little indeed so far as the serious business of the 
war is concerned. There is not the least sign in 
Germany of a weakened purpose or of division. Some 
members of the Reichstag have made heated speeches 
which mean neither more nor less than the speeches 
of Mr. Ginnell or Mr. Snowden at Westminster. The 
idea that Germany is anywhere near the brink of dis- 
union or that there is the least faltering in any class 
of her people is as absurd to-day as those tales we 
heard in January last of a nation starving for food and 
munitions. This war in Germany was never the war 
of a military caste, but of a people. International 
Socialism perished in Germany when war was declared 
as utterly as it has perished in France. 


If we read these German Socialist debates at all 
carefully we shall get out of them more reason for 
sober thought than for any false hopes concerning a 
collapse of Germany’s wonderful solidarity. The men 
who in Germany correspond with our own peace-folk 
are talking, not against the war, but against demand- 
ing out of the war territorial expansion or European 
hegemony. Even these moderate pleas against asking 
too much of the future are supported only by a small 
minority of the German Socialists. If once it were to 
come—as the Allies intend it shall come—to a question, 
not of making conquests and annexations, but of 
keeping Germany intact, there is not a German leader 
or speaker who would not call for the last ounce of 
resistance. Germany to-day is united almost to a man 
in seeking advantages out of the war. Germany will 
be ten times more strongly united when it comes to a 
question of fighting for her own wealth and her own 
frontiers. 


Germany to-day is still confident: her people are 
united in hope. They believe that the Allies will pay 
for the war; that they will keep their frontiers intact; 
that the balance of advantage will remain with them- 
selves. When they are disillusioned of this they will 
be not less, but more, firmly resolved to resist to the 
last man. The country which organised itself to make 
fresh conquests will not fall into confusion and strife 
when it has become necessary to defend itself. There 
are no German pacifists to-day and we cannot imagine 
them raising their heads with much success if an 
enemy were advancing on the Rhine. 


Of all the wild cries on which national energy has 
been wasted during the war, the most grotesque among 
them has been perhaps the cry of the so-called ‘‘ War 


Baby’’. Seven or nine months before the time for 
the delivery of that alleged infant, one actually 
observed a new system of midwifery, parentage, 
baptism, and so forth springing up; and, judging 
by some of the printed notices and appeals which have 
been spread broadcast, it is quite likely that already 
many well-meaning people are turning out bibs and 
tuckers against the event. The whole thing appears 
like a joke, a joke seen to be in bad taste, if we turn 
back our minds and recall Lord Kitchener’s directions 
to his men last year. The ‘‘ War Baby’’ ladies 
covered themselves with ridicule: for their own sakes 
they should have been restrained. 


The sinking of the ‘‘ Armenian ’’ involves the loss 
of several American lives, but it is unlikely to affect 
American opinion as seriously as the sinking of the 
‘*Lusitania’’. The German Government will plead 
contraband and refusal of the captain to surrender. 
Meantime the Admiralty briefly records that H.M.S. 
‘‘ Lightning ’’ is in harbour damaged by mine or 
torpedo. 


A correspondent sends us these notes on Sir Hugh 
Lane, the Director of the National Gallery of Ireland, 
who was one of the victims of the Lusuania crime :-— 
‘** Not since that March day, six years ago, on which 
J. M. Synge died, has Ireland suffered such a loss as 
she has now in the tragic death of Sir Hugh Lane. 
Again we feel, as we did then, irreparable loss, the 
passing of something noble and unique, a space left 
which cannot be filled in our generation, a work un- 
finished, a spirit that strove for Ireland, misunderstood 
and maligned, the loneliness of genius. For though, 
to those who knew little of Sir Hugh Lane, he may 
have seemed to be nothing more than an acquirer of 
costly pictures—a ‘dealer’ who, somehow, had the 
knack of making dramatic purchases—those who 
knew him better knew that his instinct for beauty was 
genius. I don’t believe he ever trafficked in an ugly 
thing merely because it was the fashion, nor was there 
in him anything of the magpie spirit of collecting 
for mere collecting’s sake. His house in Cheyne Walk, 
containing a king’s ransom in treasures, never 
oppressed one as a museum of costly things oppresses : 
it seemed to be simply the expression of a beautiful 
mind. To some of us, in spite of his intense vitality, 
he always bore a fatal air. There was wrapped up in 
him something tragic. He seemed to be one of those 
whom Maeterlinck calls ‘the predestined’. To such, 
we feel, nothing should be denied, but he asked for 
nothing except to be allowed to give, and if his 
generous impulse had not been fretted and crossed, 
Dublin to-day would contain one of the most perfect 
galleries of modern pictures in the world. 


‘He had a passion for giving. Loving beauty as 
he did, he longed to put the beautiful things of the 
world where every passer-by could see them. To sell 
a beautiful picture to a private collector was like 
‘ getting a tooth out’, he once said, but to give that 
picture to a public gallery was a pure joy. What a 
romance his life was! Only Balzac would have dared 
such a creation-—would have brought him from 
obscurity to be the friend of kings. Indeed, there was 
something princely about him, and in this suspicious, 
huckstering country little wonder perhaps that we dis- 
trusted his princely giving and reviled both the gift 
and the giver. His was that ‘exultant heart’ that 
wanted to give of its best to its country, and what he 
did for us is expressed in that collection of pictures in 
Harcourt Street; what he tried to do is written for our 
shame on the annals of the Dublin Corporation; what 
he would have done for us——? Ah! he had in him 
nothing small or mean, no rancour, no spite. We 
dared to hope that in a few years old things over here 
would have become new, and that it would be possible 
for his exultant heart to give as it willed. _ That hope 
has passed away for ever. Those sensitive, giving 
hands are still for ever-—‘ Brightness falls from the 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
STATE ECONOMY OR STATE RUIN. 


F the nation is to come out of the war (1) really 
victorious, and (2) sound financially, it must in- 
sist and concentrate on two main lines of action. 

First, the nation will have to make up its mind to 
a policy thorough and drastic in its organisation and 
conduct of the war. Against an extremely power- 
ful and vicious country like Germany—now reinforced 
by a vitalised Austria—nothing else can possibly serve, 
though for a while it may seem to serve. The nation 
might get a ‘‘draw’”’ against Germany through half 
measure this and ingenious compromise that: it might 
by such moderate means contrive to put off for a 
generation the final grip and death struggle with Ger- 
many, securing meanwhile a truce armed to the 
teeth: it might—conceivably—by such means contrive 
to bargain the enemy out of Belgian soil. That, how- 
ever, would be the utmost it could hope for. If the 
country insists on Mr. Asquith’s maximum it must in 
the end face steadily the harsh necessity of a policy 
outright and unflinching. We have drawn attention to 
this fact—for solid, bedrock, essential fact it is—for 
many months past in the SaturDAy REVIEW, and shall 
not dwell upon it afresh now beyond remarking that 
there are too many people and papers of influence 
who still refuse to realise the brutal truth; and who 
suppose the war can be fought out or can be intellec- 
tually argued away somewhat like a by-election or a 
Parliamentary question in a full dress debate. The 
result can Only be irresolution, that most ‘‘ perilous 
weakness in a State in the time of war ’’. 

We pass to the second main line of policy; and will 
say at once that,. if this is neglected, we can at best 
only conquer Germany to find ourselves, at the close 
of the struggle, an unsound or ruined Power finan- 
cially. The line in question is that of public economy, 
on which Lord Midleton addresses to the SaturDAyY 
Review the second of his most valuable and important 
communications. The nation has not yet even begun 
to think of public economy. Many of our statesmen, 
we fear—indeed we know—have not begun to study, 
much less apply it. Yet it is absolutely vital that we 
should begin to cut down public expenses right and 
left if we are to spend with a lavish hand on the 
conduct of the war and to conserve our credit against 
anything like a protracted struggle. 

What the nation is doing in various things at the 
present time is simply burning the candle at both ends. 
Unless we stop this, before very long the candle will 
gutter out and the nation will be plunged in the end, 
whether it win the war or draw it, into darkness and 
misery for years to come. There must obviously be 
no stinting or cheeseparing in the actual conduct of the 
war. We must be as thorough and drastic in our 
expenditure on all that is needed at the Front and for 
defence at home as we must be thorough and drastic 
in the way in which we front and solve the problems 
of munitions and of men. But in order to spend we 
must save : in order to spend generously on the making 
of great armies and navies, to carry through the huge 
task which the Prime Minister once again pledged the 
country to in his speech at the Guildhall this week, we 
must now begin without hesitation to check all manner 
of public expenditure agreed to and permissible in peace, 
but impossible and sheer madness now in a war cost- 
ing us at the rate of close on eleven hundred million 
pounds a year—that is, some three millions a day. 
We must cut down relentlessly, and the success or 
failure of the new Government, we warn it, certainly 


its reputation in history, will largely depend on the 
way in which it tackles—forthwith—this ungracious 
and unpopular but exceedingly essential matter. Lord 
Midleton, in his first communication to the SATURDAY 
Review of 26 June, indicated some public depart- 
ments wherein economy should be effected. He 
named the Irish Land Commission, with its £785,000 
a year, and the Land Valuation, with its £587,000, 
the latter quite unproductive to-day, and in the long 
lean years immediately ahead of us not at all likely to 
take a turn for the better. He reminded us that 
education claims the vast total of £21,000,000, apart 
even from local rates; and that stationery and printing 
have been something like doubled within the last few 
years, springing up from £580,000 to well over a 
million a year. Of course, we must not starve the 
cause of education, for we hope to recuperate somewhat 
by better education in the future; but costly expendi- 
ture is far indeed from implying an improvement in 
the quality of our public education. We ought to 
save substantially in these matters, but there are 
scores of other ways of spending public money in 
peace time which we should overhaul and gravely re- 


now on large and imposing public buildings, orna- 
mental buildings some of them—even though the 
ornament does not always connote distinct architec- 
tural merit or originality—ought to cease at once. Any 
observant man who travels at all in England to-day 
must be aware of what is still going forward in the 
work of such buildings. 

The writer of this article travelled from London to 
a country district fifty miles distant a few days ago. 
Crossing the river at Westminster he noticed many 
men, young and lusty men apparently among them, 
at work on a kind of palace which is springing up 
nearly opposite the Houses of Parliament. Is it really 
contended seriously that the safety of the nation 
depends in the least degree on that building being 
carried out whilst we are borrowing money at four 
and a half per cent. in unlimited amounts, and whilst 
we are spending £1,100,000,000 a year on the war, 
with no assurance that we shall be through at the 
end of the year? The thing strikes us as prepos- 
terous. The writer had scarcely reached the end of his 
railway journey an hour from London, and travelled 
three miles along a country road, before he passed 
another great building, and here again were many 


men, including young men, at work—a new county 
lunatic asylum, with roads, plantations, and all the 
usual amenities. Almost endless instances of the 
same character might, we suspect, be cited in different 
parts of the country. Can we, at this time of 
all times in our history, hope to establish a kind of 
new Atlantis—and, moreover, an Atlantis in which 
those who build and work for us expect, unlike those 
in Bacon’s fable, to be paid in the coin of peace? The 
thing, we repeat, is preposterous, and the great 
majority of all such undertakings must be closed down 
till at least the day when peace is declared. An era of 
strict public economy must be begun at once in regard 
to public work throughout the country if we are to 
succeed in this war, and if we are to come through it 
anything like financially secure. There is to be a 
debate on this subject in the Lords next week, and we 
hope that House, regardless of Party, will point the 
way to reform. There are men there on both sides 
who are well qualified to assist the nation. We 
express a hope that Lord St. Aldwyn, for example, 
whose experience and reputation in national finance, 


consider to-day. The spending of large sums of money © 
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by common admission, are matchless to-day, will come 
to the rescue. Will not Lord Esher, too, come to the 
rescue? Public economy is ordinarily regarded as 
dry and forbidding, but there is a rare opportunity 
to achieve something now whilst there is a disposition 
even to popularise the subject. But speeches and 
sermors, however eloquent, will of themselves achieve 
little or nothing. We want some authority, composed 
of a few tried and trusted statesmen, with power to 
search into sources of expenditure unneeded to-day or 
unproductive, and to act fearlessly. 


FALSE AND RASH ECONOMY. 


a "oe is, in addition to the question of State 
economy, the question of private thrift—a 
question which is being more widely discussed and 
more strongly urged. upon the people. The eco- 
nomics of private thrift have been again expounded 
this week by Mr. Asquith at the Guildhall. It 


must be accepted as an axiom by every sen- 
sible person that only by his er her private re- 
trenchment can the individual spender help to 
keep the nation from the insecure position of living 
upon its capital. So long as British industry 
is kept busy supplying home needs it is automatically 
kept from (a) producing for the war and (b) producing 
to pay for our swollen imports. We will not go again 
into the minutie of this argument. A further ques- 
tion—not yet considered—arises out of it: a question 
as important for the future welfare of the country as 
the main question of economy itself. There is true 
economy and there is false economy—false in kind 
and in degree; and each person has now to decide 
where for him the true ends and the false begins. 

Even the economists who wrote of the ‘‘ economic 
man’’, regarding men and women for their simple 
purposes as creatures who produced things as cheaply 
as possible for the dearest of possible markets—even 
these Ricardian philosophers maintained that the pur- 
suit of cheapness might prove to be extravagantly 
wasteful if too closely and indiscriminately pursued. 
It has not been questioned by the crudest of materialist 
writers upon the wealth of nations that there are forms 
of thrift which are more devastating than the most 
reckless prodigality. It was, for example, discovered 
by all nations which practised slavery—discovered out 
of the hard practice of centuries—that it did not pay 
to starve the bodies or deject the minds of those upon 
whose labour the well-being of the community de- 
pended. That is why the Greek slave under the Em- 
pire lived in amazing comfort, and was better educated 
than a modern barrister. That, also, is why the 
Quaker manufacturer to-day—who understands thrift 
better than any one of his contemporaries—houses 
his employees in model villages and encourages 
them to hear lectures on the French Revolution. It 
is not true thrift to spare expenditure upon anything 
which is going to increase the bodily or mental 
capacity of a nation to produce wealth. It is false 
economy—ruinous and wasteful in its result—for any- 
one to eat less than he requires, to cut himself off 
from reasonable sources of refreshment or recreation, 
to starve himself either in mind or body. Such thrift 
has precisely the same effect as the most senseless ex- 
penditure—an effect as clearly operative to-day in time 
of war as in a normal time of peace. 

The worst consequence of needless expenditure at 
this time is that it will very probably divert employ- 
ment from productive to consumptive industries, and 
that it will thereby compel the nation to live upon its 
capital. That is the worst consequence of rash ex- 
penditure; but that precisely is what rash thrift must 
also entail. In proportion as people starve them- 
selves in mind or body they are damaging their ability 
to produce wealth. They are wasting the nation’s 


capital—not perhaps in immediate coin, but in some- 
thing of even greater worth. They are wasting the | 


athleticism without which every country must write 
an end to its career. 

_ Least of all in a time of war can we afford to indulge 
in the false thrift which eats out the heart and intelli- 
gence of a people. Victory in war goes to the alert 
and the resilient—to the nation -vhich trains for vic- 
tory. The individual must decide for himself where 
for him the false economy edges upon the true. But 
in general terms one thing, at least, applies equally to 
all. No one can at this time afford to put away things 
of the mind and spirit. The country is doomed which 
begins to live upon its invisible capital—the capital 
which resides in the hearts and brains of its people. 
A wise economist will enter this invisible capital as the 
first item in the wealth of nations. There are a hun- 
dred things which we may put away without irrepar- 
able loss. The things we cannot put away without 
losing the inheritance for which we are fighting are 
the things which are thought or imagined, painted or 
sung by a people in literature and art. It is charac- 
teristic of these things that, though they are priceless 
assets in a nation’s riches, yet they are comparatively 
cheap as wealth is measured in the shops. But were 
they as dear in coin as they are dear in true value it 
would yet be necessary to cling to them as necessaries 
of life. 

It is to be feared that a truth evident to all who have 
closely followed the career of any nation, or have 
thought at all as to what it is distinguishes one people 
from another, is not as clear as it should be to some 
of our practical economists to-day. There is unfor- 
tunate evidence of a tendency to regard as the first 
objects of economy things which really should be the 
last. We hear of precious MS. and pictures being 
sold. The demand for any sort of distinction of intel- 
lect or fancy in our theatre has virtually ceased. Many 
people are economising first instead of last in good 
music and in books. It must be admitted that to some 
extent these conditions are explained by the fact that 
there are many good readers and wise critics—those 
who are most likely to require things of the mind in 
normal times—who to-day are so burdened with a 
sense of the reality and immensity of the war that they 
incline to assume that only the war matters: that all 
else has become unreal and of no account. But it is 
for these, above all, to realise that this is not the time 
to surrender to the gross view of national wealth which 
regards it as a mere matter of securities at par and 
a reasonable interest. We are not fighting for the 
mere privilege of living at the receipt of custom. Those 
who begin their economies at the wrong end—who 
begin with starving the mind of the nation, who are 
ready to barter the nation’s invisible wealth for a little 
immediate comfort and security—are selling an inheri- 
tance which our soldiers and sailors are fighting to 
keep intact. 

There are two clear debts which we owe to the men 
whose names are added daily to the Roll of Honour. 
First, we have to fight the war to a victorious finish, 
so that the English posterity for whom these men have 
died may no longer live under an abominable threat. 
Second, we have to see to it that the war leaves Eng- 
land rich in things of the mind, not spiritually beg- 
gared or brutalised. We must be able to proclaim 
outright : 

‘* Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Shelley, were with us,—they watch from 

their graves ”’. 

In great things and in small the nation has to dis- 
tinguish the thrift which strengthens and the thrift 
which starves. The economy to which we are so 
urgently called does not imply an enforced dinginess 
in the small things which hearten and cheer the people 
who wisely enjoy them. It certainly does not imply 
the putting away of good print and music and art. 
These are things we must keep beside us—of which 
we must as far as possible increase our store. Other- 
wise we are fighting for a national existence which 
cannot fail to be nasty, brutish, and short. We shall 
be cultivating that terrible husbandry in heaven which 


nation’s capital in tissue and in mind, in muscle and | one day will open the eyes of the people to discover 


in mental capacity, in the physical and intellectual 


that ‘‘ their candles are all out ’’. 
B 
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THE NATIONAL REGISTER. 


ATIONAL Registration is another departure 
from politics and another advance into pro- 
tective statesmanship. It is one of those steps which 


_ other in a sensible answer to these questions, since a 


man cannot serve the State as well as he should if 


he neglects his family and leaves his debts unpaid. 


bring the sort of confidence that maps and diagrams | 


give to the expert. At a first glance the age limits— 
from the fifteenth birthday to the sixty-fifth—seem 
arbitrary. They are certainly embracing. But the 
Registration scheme is complete enough, and we are 
particularly glad that its introducer was Mr. Walter 
Long. No other servant of the State has in greater 
degree the loyal and unselfish dignity that does all it 
can do for the common good without striving hungrily 
for office. 


' places, 
| amateur trifling. 


As Mr. Long says: ‘It is our duty to see that our 
productive power is so organised that our trades and 
industries are kept going on prosperously and success- 
fully’. What we need is efficient workers in ail 
and as little hindrance as possible from 
Local authorities have pledged 
themselves to help the Government, and there have 
been innumerable offers from volunteers, especially 
from school teachers, so that the main purpose of the 
registration ought to be explained carefully to house- 


_ holders. 


Mr. Long had a very delicate task to perform when © 
To talk vaguely about working for the benefit of the 


State is very attractive to effervescent minds; but 


he introduced his Bill for the compilation of a National 
Register. Not only had he to prove the need of it 


without condemning too much the previous Govern- | 


ment, he had also to explain its regulations in a way 
that would not be misunderstood. There is an 


enthusiasm everywhere that wants to do something or | 
_ One of them says, for example: ‘‘ The National Regis- 

ter will act as a gentle hint to each of us that we 
' are all certainly going to be called upon to do some- 


other for the country, something militant; it is an 
enthusiasm fond of words and vapoury in ideas. Many 
a woman leaves her home and its thrift in order to 


search for this something or other that is militant; | 


and many a man over fifty, with no private income, 
is eager to guard German prisoners, though his home’s 
rent alone exceeds by many shillings a week the 
earnings of a private soldier. Mr. Long gives a warn- 
ing to this enthusiasm. He says: ‘‘In the form 
issued particulars will be asked as to age and employ- 
ment [health also should be included], and people will 
be asked to state whether they are willing to volunteer 
for any form of labour with which they are specially 
acquainted other than that in which they are engaged ’’. 

The words in italics are all-important, and we hope 
that the local authorities in every district will impress 
on householders and their families the duty of being 
accurate in their answers. It is easy enough to feel 


' of persons and their businesses. 


In plain words, we fear an excess of undirected zeal. 


only a person here and there is master or mistress of 
several employments of equal service to the household 
economy. Some of the commentators have pub- 
lished views likely to mislead a great many people. 


thing—probably something we have never done before ; 
certainly something that will disturb our individual 
lives’’. This impiies that in the eleventh month of 
war our Government desires to drive square pegs into 
round holes so as to defeat the aims of efficiency. 
The same commentator, as if ashamed of talking non- 
sense, added to his advice a sensible paragraph : ‘‘ The 
State, doubtless, will pay due regard to the interests 
If businesses are 


| killed, there will be no money for future war loans. 


that citizens at the present time have an evident and | 


a paramount duty to perform, to bring to the service 
of the State the willing and organised help of every 
class in the community. To pass from these words 
into a beginning of methodical action is the business 
of a National Registration, and it cannot be a good 


But the State will demand the best men for war work.”’ 
Obviously the State desires to collect the right persons 
for the right jobs; desires also to know how many 
young men—men of military age—are in civil life, what 
they are doing, and how many of them are unmarried. 
Let us hope in this matter that due official attention 
will be given to all young workers, both in Govern- 
ment offices and in public museums and libraries. A 
question in the registration form asks: ‘‘ Is the work 


on which you are employed work for any Government 
' Department or otherwise serving war purposes? ”’ 


beginning if the Register collects random enthusiasms | 
' Government Departments sufficiently in the hands of 


instead of calm and truthful information. What each 
person is fitted to do, not what he or she is prepared 
to do after months of training, is the knowledge that 
a national crisis needs. 

We dwell on this matter because the very natural 
desire to serve the State has lost touch in many quar- 
ters with a good many principles of common sense. 
Girls imagine still that they can learn in half-a-dozen 
lectures how to nurse wounded soldiers; and many 
men feel ashamed of their work, not because they are 
fitted to help the Ministry of Munitions, but because 
they fail to see that they serve the State by paying their 
debts and by following in their households the honour 
of strict economy. A headlong wish to be thorough 
may become as troublesome as was the old public 
negligence. What a soldier has called ‘‘ the little tin 
god atmosphere of England ’’ must be kept away from 
the National Register, else the Government will be 
deceived by millions of answers inspired by an exces- 
sive zeal. Those who register are called upon to 
understand, not that they earn honour by answering 
a few questions, but that a simple and necessary duty 
asks them to tell the truth about their age, their work, 
and their fitness for other employment. 
women with sufficient private means have no reason 
to consider any question of wages; while those who 
have rents to be paid and families to be clothed and 
fed have no moral right to apply for jobs that would 
not pay their inescapable expenses at home. No 
sensible persons will ask for such a job if they grasp 
the national aim of each question in the official paper. 
‘* Are you skilled in and willing to perform any work 
other than that in which you are now employed? If 
so, what is the nature of this other work? ’’ Wages 
and household expenses cannot be divorced from each 


The public has a right to ask: ‘‘Is the work in 


men above the age of forty? If not, why not?”’ 
For the main purposes of National Registration are 


_ to organise a thorough justice and efficiency. Enthu- 
' siasm is called upon to remember that a wish to be 


thorough outside a man’s own work is a hobby, and 
that hobbies need apprenticeships. | Even the most 
odious of all the work that is now being done—the 
whispering strategy of the let-us-have-peace inverte- 
brates—needs practice and habit. If these zealots 


- give truthful answer in the registration papers, if they 


confess that they toil for Germany by opposing the 


_ just cause of the Allies, they will help the State for the 


first time in their lives. As they profess to be super- 


| good, they ought certainly to tell this truth about them- 


Men and | 


selves; but we wager that not one of them will admit 
that his employment is treachery. At present these 
pacifists are supposed to do no harm, though it is easy 
to corrupt weak minds, and an increasing number of 
persons tell their friends that the war will be over in 
August. The invertebrate should be watched now 
that the tribulations of war press home upon the people 
ever more and more. 

There is another class of zealotry that aids the 
Germans, although it has no intention to do this wrong. 
Its victims have gentle hearts and minds that never 
think. They repeat with a yearning hope the German 


| “feelers ’’ with regard to peace terms, and set the 


greatest possible store by the evident cleavage of 
opinions in the German Socialist party. They fail to 
see that, by praising the views of Herr Haase, Herr 


' Ebert, Herr Bernstein, and Herr Karl Kautsky, they 


encourage also in England the persons who are 
opposed to the nation’s will. The less attention we all 
give to German “‘ feelers’? and to German views and 
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discords, the more energy we shall put into the neces- 
sary task of defeating her. She is competent enough 
to advertise her own diplomatic strategy. Whenever 
her representatives have talked about peace terms 
they have offered as a great honour an abominable 
bargain. The British Isles would hand over their 
safety to the doctrine of neutralised seas, and Ger- 
many would begin at once to prepare for a new war. 
Belgium would receive no indemnity; and in return 
for this kindness she would be glad to lose her econo- 
mic freedom by allowing German dumped goods to 
ruin her native crafts and trades. German felony is 
bad enough in war, but what would it be at a premature 
peace conference? And what would it be if she could 
impose her terms on the Allies? There will be no 
German news worth hearing until her troops have been 
driven from France and Belgium, until she feels in 
her vitals the devastating war that she plotted and 
planned with Satanic fervour. 

Altogether, let us all be on our guard against fussy 
amateurs and excessive zeal. What the State needs 
and must have is cool efficiency, united to implacable 
courage and patience. To be professional in all her 
work is an obligation, because war, like the Grecian 
sphinx of Thebes, brings death to those who are unable 
to answer its riddles. 


THE SOBER TRUTH ABOUT THE WAR. 


[We here reprint a leading article written on 30 
December of last year, and published as a New Year 
estimate of our progress in the war up to that date. 
The significant thing about this article is that with 
the change of half a dozen sentences here and there it 
might stand equally well for a review of our position 
to-day. We do not claim for the Sarurpay the 
clairvoyance to have predicted in January what pre- 
cisely would be the position in June. But we would 
remind our readers that at the time of the -writing of 
this article no word had as yet been heard in popu- 
lar quarters of the necessity, since realised and urged 
upon all sides, of awakening the whole nation to the 
fact that its immense task had hardly as yet been 
begun. We heard at that time of victories and of the 
coming collapse of Germany. We heard nothing of the 
work in German factories night and day, of the organi- 
sation of her food supplies, of her new armies and 
the high determination of her people: 

In the last six months the public has gradually come 
to measure the enemy’s strength more accurately; but 
even now these warnings of six months ago will bear 
repeating. We repeat them without the change of a 
syllable. Little that is permanent has meantime hap- 
pened. The Russians have come and gone in Galicia. 
The stalemate continues in Belgium. The enemy is 
still in France. A few German colonies have fallen, 
and Italy has come into the war. On the other hand, 
warfare by submarine has added slightly to our diffi- 
culties, and we have embarked in new and deeply 
impcrtant operations in the Dardanelles. 

Six months of warfare at the cost of two to three 
millions a day has produced less change than the least 
hopeful critics expected in January. As to the 
“‘ optimist ’’’ talk in which many people indulged at 
that time it has proved to be as completely foolish in 
January as it was in August of last year, and as to-day 
it still is apt to be.] 


HE start of a new year—and of the sixth month 

of the war—is a good time to look round and 

see how we really stand to-day. A few months ago 
there was a great deal of talk about the economic 
pressure on Germany. It was said Germany could not 
hold out for more than six months, with her factories 
idle and unemployment among her workpeople. We 
attached no worth in the Saturpay Review to such 
prophecies. The prophets were applying the familiar 


nostrums and wise saws of peace at home to war 
abroad and to a great foreign State whose policy they 


had failed to imagine, far less to comprehend. Ger- 
many is holding out, Germany will hold out for a long 
time, despite political economy and peace philosophis- 
ings: we must all accept this with as good a face as 
we can. It is a truth which on 2 January 1915 should 
be too obvious for debate or doubt. We can be sure 
of this without the boasting of the President of the 
German Imperial Bank lately. 

Yet some people are apparently still hopeful that 
Germany may soon break down. They are deceived 
by two classes of rumour against which we would once 
more warn them. First, there are the constant rumours 
that Germany is now short of men, food, money, rifles, 
copper, and other necessaries of war. These rumours 
are false—common sense alone should assure one of 
that. Germany has doubtless made some bad mis- 
calculations over this war. She miscalculated Liége. 
She miscalculated—or did not trouble to calculate at all 
—Great Britain: so she failed to carry through her 
grand original plan of rushing Paris and breaking the 
back of France before Russia could move with effect. 
But Germany—a Power that has specialised in war for 
generations, studied it with minute precision in every 
branch—was scarcely likely to omit the most elemen- 
tary precautions of all as to food, ammunition, etc. 
The chance of a failure in her plan of one overpowering 
rush was of course considered by her war staff; and 
that war staff provided itself against a longer and more 
wasting war than pacifists and ‘‘ incorrigible opti- 
mists ’’ here imagine. 

Germany, we suspect, has indeed succeeded in pro- 
viding for a long war, whilst our statesmen have lent 
all their energies, alas in vain, to securing a long 
peace. 

We may be “‘ up against’ blundering diplomatists 
in the Germans; but we are up against exceedingly 
adroit soldiers. We are up against the most scientific 
and complete war organisation that has ever been 
known in the world. The Germans are far from being 
the fools in war that some of our homely politicians 
and writers to-day seem to regard them; but if the 
Germans were already so short of material, human and 
other, as these wild rumours insist, they would be 
fools indeed in war. 

There is another class of stories equally deceptive. 
People here would be wise to pay no heed to the stories 
about crowning victories over the Germans in the 
eastern theatre of war; colossal slaughters; quarrels 
between German and Austrian armies; suicides and 
ilinesses of German generals—including, of course, 
that old hardy annual about the illness of the Kaiser— 
and disaffections and threatened risings at Berlin. 


Usually, there is nothing in these fictions. The 
mischief they cause, however, is real. They invite 
will all 


the British public to take things easily. l 
be over by such and such a date’? many people airily 
conclude ; and the need for concentrating our energies, 
and for putting far more men into the field, tends to 
disappear. ‘‘ We can’t all go to the war’’; “‘it is 
most important not to disturb trade’’; ‘‘ Russia will 
give the finishing blow ’’; “‘ we have only to keep our 
end up ’’—that is the kind of view that is caused by 
those who spread and those who credit all these base- 
less stories. The effect is bad. It gives people here an 
entirely erroneous notion of the power of Germany, 
and of the position of the Allies. It weakens the 
national will and fibre. ; 

True, the same kind of false story is spread in Ger- 
many ; but in Germany the result is very different. The 
national resources there are wholly at the disposal of, 
and organised by, those who engineered the war and 
are running the war machine, and they are not going 
to relax. Recruiting in Germany is managed on 
scientific, entirely effective lines: it is a clockwork 
arrangement not subject to sudden spurts and 
reactions, such as we know here, and it is not affected 
by news, false or true. It is part of the German plan 
to ‘‘ feed up ”’ the public with stories about the defeats 
of the Allies, the invasion of London, etc., and to keep 
the public quiet by such fare. In fact the kind of story 
or rumour which, spread here, weakens us, only serves 
in Germany to help the war staff. 


| 
| 
| 
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But until we have at any rate destroyed a large 
portion of the German Fleet, and fairly begun to force 
the German armies out of Belgium, we shall be wise 
as a nation to pay no heed to all the stories as to the 
enemy’s embarrassments; and we cannot help saying 
that those papers, chiefly Liberal, that persist in head- 
lining and postering from day to day the defeats and 
difficulties of the enemy are, if anything, only serving 
the enemy’s purpose. 

Germany, therefore, is not hit so hard as the 
prophets and rumourists would have it. She is strong 
and undivided, and has staying power. But what has 
she really achieved up till now? Perhaps we may 
fairly set her achievement under three heads. 

(1) Germany has overrun Belgium—excepting a 
small corner in the south-west—and secured it 
apparently with a grip of iron. 

(2) She has fastened, less securely perhaps, on to a 
portion of the North of France out of which the Allies 
are not yet ready to force her armies. 

(3) She has forced the Russian armies to quit 
Prussian soil for the present at least, and holds 
them at bay—probably with fluctuating fortunes—in 
Poland. 

Roughly, it may be said that Germany has secured 
a definite win in Belgium and a draw in France and 
in the Eastern theatre of war for the time being. 

Turning to the water, Germany has achieved, so far, 
nothing. She has sunk a certain number of British 
and other ships of war, but, as a set-off, she has her- 
self suffered some severe losses; whilst, as a world 
Power on the sea, she can hardly be said to exist at 
the present time except in vain and foolish boasts and 
threats such as those of Admiral von Tirpitz lately. 
She cannot trade except stealthily through neutrals, 
and her power to raid British commerce is virtually 
gone. Some of her Colonies hold out and have had 
minor successes, notably in East Africa; but, unless 
the German Fleet can assert itself, all her Colonies 
must be lost: their.doom is sealed. We do not attach 
very great importance, however, to the fall of the 
German Colonies. It is a side issue in the war; and 
Germany’s strength would scarcely be affected by the 
total loss of them to-morrow. 

The net result of five months of war is one of signal 
naval success for the Allies and signal failure for 
Germany. She still has a powerful Fleet, but it is 
corked up behind Heligoland, and the Cuxhaven aerial 
raid seems to show that even there it is not entirely 
immune. 

We certainly ought not to be uneasy about the future 
of the war, or discouraged by the past five months of 
it, so far as the naval side of it is concerned. The 
Navy has played its part splendidly. But, to carry out 
the Prime Minister’s and M. Viviani’s plan to the full, 
a tremendous task on land lies before the Allies. 
Even to get the enemy out of Belgium, which is per- 
haps not much more than half that task, implies an 
effort and implies armies compared with which our 
work in the West so far has been indeed a lesser work. 
Our honour and self-preservation alike insist that 
Belgium shall be freed completely from the German 
armies. That is the irreducible minimum. It will be 
done; but it will not and cannot be done until this 
nation is in arms. Even conceive this accomplished 
by existing machinery, it must amount in reality to 
what is called compulsion—a nation simply compelled, 
for its honour and its self-preservation, to put out 
its entire armed strength. The country has not quite 
realised this fact yet ; but we believe that all classes and 
parties are now surely awakening to it. The German 
grip of Belgium, the slow siege warfare in the West, 
and the disappointment of the far too sanguine at the 
drawn character of the campaign in the East so far— 
these are driving home the truth that we are compelled 
to fling our whole weight into the struggle, and that 
the less the effort now the greater the extravagance 
and waste. Directly this is clearly recognised the close 
of the war will come within practical politics. 


THE GREAT WAR. 
APPRECIATION (NO. 48) By VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
“* The life of a citizen belongs to his country.”’ 


HIS pronouncement, bequeathed by the tyrant 
who ruled the continent of Europe a century 
ago, has been accepted by all its nations save one. 
Somewhat belatedly in spite of much warning Great 
Britain is awakening to the accuracy of the dictum 
of the demi-god, and is contemplating the acceptance 
of the maxim as a measure of life insurance. We are 
beginning to realise after eleven months of blood- 
letting unparalleled in our history, and an outpouring 
of treasure, as it were, into a sieve, that not only have 
we nothing to show as war trophies for such an ex- 
travagant outlay in men and money, but that, unless 
we are prepared to adopt new methods ab initio 
and put every ounce into the struggle to which we are 
committed, our labour will have been in vain and our 
future existence as a nation imperilled. 

The Empire has every reason to be grateful to the 
great journal of the world. Nothing is quite so 
painful as the truth when told to a proud people bred 
to a life of ease and dignity, whose nerves are not 
attuned to stand shock or pain. The work of the 
‘* Times ’’ in bringing home to the country the truth 
about the war has been admirable. Truth has 
fortunately triumphed, as it always will, and its 
first victory has effected the overthrow of party 
government. No people could have implicit confidence 
in the capacity and patriotism of a Cabinet which in 
times of peace, while thoroughly cognisant of the in- 
tentions of Germany, preferred their faction to their 
country, and allowed the country to drift unprepared 
into war. We have paid the penalty for this criminal 
neglect somewhat tardily, but it is a question if we 
still accurately gauge the enormity of the task before 
us and the tremendous vitality of Germany and her 
huge resources for war. We are just beginning to 
recognise that we commenced by looking at war 
through the wrong end of the telescope. We are still 
trying to adjust the glass to produce a clear image. 
We are hoping this week to take the measure 
of our own strength, and none too late in the 
day. Much, very much, depends upon the ‘“ tho- 
rough’’ methods that are employed to audit our 
resources in men and material whether we succeed 
in making a moral impression upon our enemy by our 
earnestness, and at the same time convince our Allies 
as to the sincerity of our determination to see a triumph 
in this struggle. Not for one moment must our efforts 
be relaxed by any news of our minor victories or by 
the stories of a weakening in German effort or adverse 
reports as to her economic and social condition. Tons 
of dust have been thrown in our eyes by the foe for 
the specific purpose of strengthening the numbers of 
the half-hearted contingent known to exist in our 
midst, who will grasp at any peg upon which to hang 
their protests against extreme measures. 

This week will reveal three secrets. Is the new 
Government afraid of the people or are the people 
afraid of the Government, or are both afraid of Ger- 
many? All three seem unthinkable, and yet thus far 
we have made ourselves the victims of a voluntary 
handicap in war by using but a quarter of our re- 
sources and by allowing splendid stuff in its millions 
to lic idle and go to waste or to study self-interest. 
To our enemy and to our Allies this has been one of 
war’s conundrums peculiar to Great Britain. We are 
awakening to the fact of war, but the latest effort to 
rouse us to its realities tends to show that timidity still 
exists. These are the very last moments for such 
irresolution, and yet we must know that if we grasp 
the nettle firmly the penalty of the sting is insignificant. 
This toying with compulsion has bled us of our own 
choicest blood and brought our Ally in the East to 
the verge of disaster. 

Victory will be assured to us if as suggested in my 
last article ‘‘ we are prepared by sacrifice and by 
organisation to meet the most extreme situations that 
can be presented’’. We are slow learners from our 
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own history. A somewhat similar picture of conti- 
nental conflict was presented to us but 120 years ago, 
and the failure of our rulers in that period to grasp 
the lessons of our previous history and act upon them 
imposed upon us years of war, found us at one time 
deserted by allies, brought us to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and left us to fight a Continental tyrant single- 
handed. 

The proposed National Register if carried out whole- 
heartedly will show us what amount of national re- 
serve in strength there is behind the armies in the field 
and the industrial armies in the factories. A step 
towards victory will be taken when we muster these 
respective forces, classify and co-ordinate them, and 
give to each man and woman in the roll the task 
allotted to the capability of the individual. Is there 
any reason why these respective forces should not be 
dignified by the terms National Reserve (Military 
Branch) and National Reserve (Industrial Branch) ? 
It is true that confusion may arise owing to the exist- 
ence already of a military body called the National 
Reserve, a body of so-called old soldiers who have 
been of extreme service, but among the ranks of whom 
are to be found enough able-bodied men of military 
age sufficient to make an army corps for a field army. 
This waste of good material was hardly the intention 
of the creator of this particular force. Originally 
called the ‘‘ Veteran Reserve ’’, and composed of men 
who had completed their term of service in the Regular 
Army or Navy, they were converted for political pur- 
poses into the National Reserve in order to hoodwink 
the public by this inflation of numbers, to show what 
was available for filling the ranks of the Regular Army 
at a time when that Army had been allowed to run 
down below its establishment by some 12,000 men. 
The scope and conditions of membership were con- 
siderably altered for candidates for this body of men, 
a device mainly for affording opportunity for numbers 
of men to render a purely paper service. Old 
Volunteers or ex-Territorials under 30 were per- 
mitted to join the ranks. The men received no 
pay, the service was honorary, and entailed no 
liability, and a Government allowance of one shilling 
a year per head was granted for administrative par- 
poses. Of the 250,000 men or so who were found on 
the books of the National Reserve at the beginning of 
this war it will be almost safe to say that one-third 
are of no military value, one-third are suitable for 
home defence, and the remainder should be in the 
ranks of the regular forces, and to their credit be it 
said a considerable number are so serving. Numbers 
of them, however, are performing no service at all, 
although quite capable of so serving. 

It is as well to make the above explanation, for if 
the National Register is to be the means of probing 
the capacity of the individual manhood of the nation 
for a national purpose it should include in the 
muster on its books those who are now perform- 
ing military service that is confined to duty at 
home in Great Britain, with a view of posting every 
man to the position best suited to his capabilities. 
The eccentricities of recruiting have resulted in 
many misfits and superfluities. We probably shall 
find that we have an extravagant number of fine stal- 
wart youths serving in the Yeomanry, who by the terms 
of their enrolment are permitted to narrow the sphere 
of their services to the shores of the Mother Country. 
This is sheer waste of energy when every trained man 
who is not required for home defence is wanted across 
the seas. Similarly, there are thousands of men in 
the Police and Constabulary whose activities are equally 
misplaced. The defence of the country should be left 
in the hands of trained men who are beyond the age 
desirable for active service in the trenches, and there are 
very many of them available. So pressed have we been 
for finding men for filling up the gaps caused by 
constant trench warfare that a special amendment to 
the Army Act has been found necessary to legalise 
transfer of men from one branch of the Regular Army 
to the other as necessity dictates. Some thousands 
of men of the cavalry and Garrison Artillery have thus 
been transferred to the ranks of the infantry, and the 


moment has arrived when similar measures should be 
taken with the Territorial Forces in order to equalise 
the burden of national duty. 

A welcome addition to the National Register will be 
the inclusion of the women of the country. No words 
can praise too highly the silent service which so 
many of our women workers have given to the nation’s 
cause. Whether in the factory or by the fireside our 
women have shown a splendid desire to perform their 
share of the national task. Some hundreds of hos- 
pitals distributed all dver the country-side, worked 
entirely by voluntary aid detachments of women, have 
off-loaded from the shoulders of our military medical 
service a huge burden which the Army Medical De- 
partment are the first to recognise with approbation. 
When the day comes and the multitude of workers at 
home away from the glare and trials of the battle- 
fields oversea will justly look for some small recogni- 
tion of their services to the nation’s cause, it is safe to 
assert that, if it takes the form of an Imperial Service 
Cross or some such token, the women workers will 
share with the men the honour of bestowal. 

No praises can be too loud for the author of the 
National Registration Bill for the foresight displayed 
by him by the inclusion of the youth and maiden of 
fifteen years of age within its scope. If prospective 
law will enable us to catch hold of the rising genera- 
tion and educate them to the importance of performing 
a national duty before earning the rights of citizen- 
ship our future as a nation is assured. Never was 
opportunity more opportune. It is upon the handling 
of this part of the Bill that we can rely three 
years hence in making up some of the leeway lost in 
the past century. We can, if we put our hearts into 
it, enter the rising generation into the finest democratic 
university in the world. Is the chance to be lost? 
This generation of ours has to settle a vital question. 
Will it create a manhood and a womanhood that will 
be worthy of the ancestors from whom it has inherited 
the gigantic trust of Empire, or will it bequeath to 
generations to come a legitimate reason to curse their 
fathers? 

It is unfortunate that, like an unripe cherry which 
requires two bites, Ministers gauge the public mind 
as not being ripe for drastic measures to put the 
issue of the war beyond dispute. The Munitions Bill 
and the National Registration Bill are just the sort of 
compromise that put heart into the enemy’s resistance 
and afford him time, which he will calculate to a minute, 
for preparing new measures for offensive. They instil 
hope also in the heart of the waverer among our own 
ranks. Under existing conditions the defection of one 
branch of labour from the chorus of unanimity can create 
a downfall of the entire structure. The miner is the big 
drummer in the band of workers. Our share in the 
war is at a standstill if he cannot be persuaded to 
wield his stick. Truly small causes produce great 
effects. Nor is there any lack of other facilities 
for clogging the machinery that must be created to 
allow of victory to our brave men. It is pitiful to 
think that still they may be condemned to spend their 
blood while arbitration and its consequent delays are 
suspending the rotation of the flywheel. This flaw in 
the Munitions Bill allows our workers to remain the 
arbiters of war. While the organisation of the Indus- 
trial Branch of the National Reserve of strength is 
being put upon a sound footing, and the means of 
waging war not only assured to our troops in the 
quantities that we have at last grasped are necessary, 
but in an amount that must ensure a superfluity, we 
can be proceeding to take stock of our National Re- 
serve in strength of officers and men for the prosecu- 
tion of hostilities. 

As the munition workers overtake the requirements 
of the men in the field by their delivery of equipment, . 
so, as suggested and explained in an article published 
last November, must the intake of men for military 
service be regulated. The article briefly outlines the 
method suggested. If the acceptance of the principle 


of personal service to the State is to be entertained 
the machinery for carrying the law into force must be 
ready beforehand, and should be ready now. 
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elected Lord-Lieutenants of Counties and their deputies 
should be thrown the responsibilities of collecting men, 
horses, and material for the National Service, with 
the law of the land as the recruiting sergeant. We 
have parts of the mechanism already to hand which if 
standardised could gear and mesh __ together, 
strengthened by the strong arm of the law. Give these 
men powers to allow them to be “ kings in their own 
camp ’’, and do not permit them to remain mere figure- 
heads. Who more worthy of a seat in the Reformed 
Second Chamber than one who thus fulfils a national 
duty? 

a are not the times to permit of the exist- 
ence of latent energy. There is work for all, old and 
young. Already our best scientists are throwing their 
brains into the struggle to devise means of combating 
foul methods of warfare or contriving counter-methods 
to give equal chance to our brave men, who have been 
reared and trained in all the halo of the honour and 
the chivalry of war. Despite our vast expenditure in 
life and treasure, it is pitiful to have to confess that 
we have so far failed in achievement. We have, 
however, put our finger upon the weak spot. There 
is not the slightest cause for anxiety for the outlook 
if we seriously take the lesson we have learnt to heart. 
We must put our whole strength into the cause: 
if we do we shall win, and win quickly. But let there 
be no mistake, it is a task for all of us. Every man 
and woman will be wanted. ‘‘ He that hath no sword 
let him sell his garment and buy one.’’ 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
A SATURDAY CAUSERIE. 
(By An ENGLISHMAN.) 

NTIL we deal out brutal justice to the incom- 
petents and inefficients whom the last eleven 
months have exposed we shall not succeed in the war ; 
indeed, it is possible we may not survive it. This 
is a most disagreeable truth about the war which 
has been evaded by people who seem to believe that 
Crimean muddles can no more come again than can 
the mastodon; but they are wrong in this, as they may 
presently find out. Incompetents and inefficients, like 
the poor, will always be with us in all nations. Ger- 
many has discovered them in this war, France has dis- 
covered them, and Great Britain has had them. But 
in Germany and France they have been brutally thrust 
out so soon as discovered. The rounding up of the 
incompetents and inefficients and the internment of 
them in some sphere where they can make no more 
mistakes at the public expense is a more vital necessity 

than rounding up and interning the aliens. 

* * * * * * * 


Lately the old English prosemen of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, Fuller notably, were 
praised in the Saturpay Review. But one of their 
number, Quarles, was not mentioned in the list. His 
work, now overlooked, is full of strength and sweet- 


ness, and he is worth reading if only for his wisdom | 
“Tt is”, he says in the | 


on the subject of war. 


tary of State for Foreign Affairs was stirred to some- 
thing like wrath, and he was led to declare that 
persons ’’’ not having the authority of the Govern- 
ment were not called on to express opinions in the 
matter : I am almost sure of the “‘ persons ’’, if the rest 
is not quite exact. I have reason to remember the inci- 
dent rather well, for unhappily it led me into an alter- 
cation with an old personal friend whose guest I was 
at the time. He, as an orthodox Liberal, exceedingly 
pacifist, and holding ‘‘ Conscription’’ to be more a 
device of the devil even than ‘‘ Protection’, was very 
angry; described Lord Roberts as ‘‘a wicked old 
man ’’, and rebuked me for suggesting such a thing 
as war with Germany was humanly possible. 

Then 1912 is the year—though the exact date or 
even month has not been given yet—when the Govern- 
ment went to Germany and promised never to join in 
an aggressive war against her; and in reply she 
frankly told them she would expect them to stand aside 
whilst she dominated Europe. This we know from the 
Prime Minister’s Cardiff speech on 3 October 1914. 

But that does not exhaust the interest of 1912. I 
have been told definitely that members of the late 
Government held that since 1g12 they had committed 
no mistake in regard to Germany or war. This is 
the doctrine of Ministerial infallibility since 1912. 

* * * * * * * 


Is it possible the public does not perceive—what 
everyone in journalism is perfectly well aware of—that 
the great uproar and quarrel which have been going 
on between the Tweedledum Radical Press and the 
Tweedledee Tory Press is a quarrel relating to com- 
mercial competition? I ask this because lately I have 
hit on some odd instances of people in the country 
taking the thing in all seriousness, convinced— 
especially is this true of serious-minded women—that 
one side in this storm of heated articles and letters is 
out for purity, the other out for pence: one side for 
the Saints, the other side for Satan. It is hardly 
credible that educated readers, even in remote parts of 
the country, can be so extraordinarily guileless as to 
believe this; yet there really do appear to be many 
people holding more or less this view. Labouchere, 
had he been living to-day, would have exposed the 
crusade and covered it with ridicule. He never 
affected to believe in daily newspapers making a parade 
of morality. He held that a newspaper was engaged 
in affairs of commerce, not conscience. 

Not that Labouchere was singular in this view. 
There is a story, not far from true, of a young editor 
going enthusiastically to Lord Salisbury many years 
ago and asking him, as his leader, for the right lines, 
the conscientious lines, in high politics. Lord Salis- 
bury, being in a cynical vein, advised him in effect to 
get his public before he troubled about his platform. 
That was the exact advice which a little later Captain 
Middleton, the famous organiser—incapable of cynicism 
—gave me when I sought him on a like errand. 

To return to the matter referred to at the beginning 


“‘Enchiridion ’’, ‘‘a perilous weakness in a State to | 
be slow of resolution in a time of warre: to be irre- | 


solute in determination is both the signe and the ruine 
of a weake State: such affairs attend not time: let 
the wise statesmen therefore . . . resolve rather what 
to doe, than advise what to say’’. The big speeches 
in this war have been very good. In Parliament, just 
before the declaration of war in August, they were 
magnificent, certainly not surpassed in form or no- 
bility—if equalled—by any of Pitt’s, unless it were in 
that last Guildhall speech of his; but has the resolu- 
tion waited, invariably, on the rhetoric? 
* * * * * * * 


1912 is an interesting date, a date to conjure with, 
in the Great War. It was then (September) that Lord 
Roberts told us Germany would strike when she was 
ready and warned us to prepare against her. What a 
shout of rage that warning raised in pacifist circles all 
over the country! Even the marble calm of the Secre- 


of this paragraph, the competition between the daily 
newspapers in war-time is extremely severe; and this 
explains the vigour of the crusading. Again, the busi- 
ness of a newspaper is very trying to the nerves and 
temper at a time like this. Journalists hold a great 
many very important secrets, and must not divulge 
them. They know far more than the well-informed 
clubmen and politicians know, far more than Brooks’ 
or the Carlton knows, far more than most soldiers and 
sailors and Civil servants know; but none of these 
secrets is the least service to them in their calling, 
except to warn them off perilous statements—to tell 
them what they must not say. They are hedged in, 
moreover, with all manner of restrictions, with barbed 
word entanglements that cannot be cut or blown away. 
In short, this is not at all an easy time for daily news- 
papers—which disposes of a second odd delusion of 
the public, which still obstinately believes that war is 
‘* good for the papers ”’. 

Tory and Radical newspapers, like Tory and Radical 


politicians, may have their particular class failings 
| of which they should beware. The Tories perhaps 
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should beware of harshness, whilst the Radicals should 
beware of hypocrisy. 

* * * * * * * 

Many people, who seem to think that politics are—or 
should be—a plain-sailing pursuit, are now enquiring 
why, when the Coalition Government was formed, 
those members of it holding pronounced views in favour 
of national service and compulsion did not strike a 
bargain so that this policy could be at once brought 
in and carried. The answer here is simple enough: 
it is that these members, had they insisted, would not 
at the close of the bargaining have found themselves 
in the Ministry. But, further, it is very likely that, 
had such negotiations been pressed home, there would 
have been no Coalition Government. Bearing in mind 
that an Election would have been a scandal and 
disaster, that a pure party Government made up of 
Liberals had been tried and had—it is absurd to deny 
it—failed, and that a pure party Government made up 
of Tories would have been a vain experiment with a 
large majority in the House of Commons against the 
Tories, what could have been done more reasonably 
than that which actually was done? 

* * * * * * * 


‘“ Henry VI.”’ is commonly supposed to be a poor 
play, and doubts are suggested as to whether Shakes- 
peare wrote this part of it and that part of it. But 
Shakespeare is writ large in this play. He appears in 
the wonderful soliloquy of Henry about shepherd and 
silly sheep and the happy lot of the hind, and he 
appears perhaps still clearer in Jack Cade. Shakes- 
peare’s Cade is for all time, and his crowd with its 
confused notions and claptrap is equally for all time. 
Jack Cade made a great point when he caught out 
Lord Say as a scholar in Latin, and therefore a traitor. 
Exactly the same spirit breathes to-day. Lord Hal- 
dane, it is said, was never trusted because he had 
studied German philosophy; and now it is Lord 
Milner’s turn. Only a week ago the ‘‘ Star’’ news- 
paper was, and still more lately the ‘‘ Graphic ’”’ is, 
severe on Lord Milner because he was ‘‘ born and 
educated in Germany ’’! Had Italy come into the war 
against us, instead of on our side, people would have 
wished to put the works of Veronese and Botticelli 
out of our galleries, and they would assuredly have 
condemned utterly the teaching of Latin. 

* * * * * 

The diversions of great men of action are a deeply 
interesting study, from horseracing to hexameters. 
Canning and Lord Derby are two historic examples, 
though probably no one to-day reads Lord Derby's 
translations of Homer, whilst that inimitably witty, 
stinging jibe the Knifegrinder is quite unknown 
to the incurious crowd of readers. Lord Curzon now 
brings his contribution in the form of sundry transla- 
tions and versicles in a book the Bodley Head prints. 
I commend his rendering into Latin of ‘‘ Lucy ’’, par- 
ticularly the final lines. 

Butshe is in her grave, and O! 
_ The difference to me!”’ 
is turned thus: ‘‘ Sed jacet; ah! qui sum, qui modo 
qualis eram!’’ He is a daring lapidary to touch a 
gem so lovely as Wordsworth’s lyric, yet here some- 
thing like a new facet has been added. 


* * 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SALISBURY PLAIN. 
By Douctas MACLEANE. 


HEN I first went to live in Barset, thirty years 

ago, I talked to an antiquated couple who 
remembered the village festivities for the Peace of 
1814. In the disused churchyard of St. Clement’s, at 
Oxford, just beyond Magdalen Bridge, there is a stone 
inscribed with the words, ‘‘ Peace proclaimed, 1814”’, 
for Boney had not then escaped from Elba. About 
ten years later I took two little children to see Mrs. 
Major, of Sutton Veny, then aged 104, who was born 
in days of Robespierre and Marat. Old Dr. Flower 


used to tell me that he recalled being held up to the 
window, as a little child, to see two murderers taken 


by in a cart to be hanged on Warminster Down—it 
would be about 1809, I think. He might have talked 
as a youth with Cobbett, who has racily described the 
Wylye valley in his ‘‘ Rural Rides’’, picturing it as a 
sylvan paradise dotted with ruinous parsonages and 
deserted manor-houses. A still active nonagenarian 
gentleman in Codford can tell you things about the 
riots of 1831, and just beyond Wylye Station stands 
a cottage built out of wrecked machinery by a ruined 
millowner. Then there was Canon Eldon Bankes, of the 
old Dorset family of that name, who, dying the other 
day, had once, he told me, sentenced a man to the 
stocks; and the memories of an almost centenarian 
rector who died a month or two ago, after a seventy 
years’ incumbency in one place: those also of another, 
who is still beneficed near Corfe: must have garnered 
many things now far-off and strange and dim. Oxen 
used to plough on the side of our down till recently ; 
and hawking might be seen on the plain—was this 
survival or revival?—with Major Fisher as Grand 
Falconer. A pair of falcons is said still to be 
domiciled in the glorious steeple at Barchester— 
“* Spire and Pond ’’ it might have been called the other 
day when mirrored in the circumambient floods. But 
it was its canals that once gave to Salisbury its name 
of the Venice of England. 

The relics of the old order, however, when the war 
ends will be found gone for ever. Thousands of 
navvies are driving straight roads and crooked rail- 
ways over hill and over dale, through groves where 
the nightingale used to read curtain-lectures to his 
spouse, across the clear chalk-streams beloved of trout 
and grayling, the home of heron and kingfisher, where 
Anthony Trollope was wont to throw the fly while 
thinking out his Barsetshire novels; not sparing the 
thatched walls of daub so charmingly characteristic 
of this country, nor the high banks so rich in autumn 
with thistle and scabious, nor the hedgerows of privet 
and elder. But it is the economic and spiritual side of 
the old order that will be found most changed. The 
villager has learned how to make money quickly and 
easily; his labour will be much sought after; and it 
is not likely that he will go back willingly to twelve 
shillings a week and the plough-tail. The Shepherd 
of Salisbury Plain—no longer, by ‘the by, a quaintly 
semi-martial figure in soldier’s overcoat purchased 
from the War Office of Victorian days—has become 
very wide-awake and alive to passing opportunities. 
If prices keep up after the war—and certainly nothing 
will return to its old level—it may be hoped that the 
wages of the countryman—of course, his harvest- 
money and cottage must not be forgotten—will be 
higher, and that he will have more leisure and holiday- 
time. The labourer is nowhere so well off as under a 
beneficent and wealthy landlord with the old traditions 
of feudal obligation—the ‘‘ nexus of cash-payment ”’ 
as a bond of society is a ghastly and un-Christian 
failure. But, at any rate, the agricultural labourer 
will be able, as after the Black Death, to get his own 
terms. His is not a trade likely to be flooded by 
hordes of disbanded soldiery when the time of 
industrial reabsorption comes, for it is one of the most 
skilled professions in the world. For the moment, 
however, with so many farm-hands gone off to 
Flanders, it looks as though the farmers would have 
to look to affable angel-hands to ear the ground and 
keep the flocks. 

The women-folk of Barset usually speak of their men 
by the appellation of their calling—‘‘ Shepherd will be 
in soon ’’, ‘‘ give Carter your message’’. But it 
seemed quaint to hear the owner of a conveyance to 
the station referred to as ‘‘ Bus Davis’’. Modern 
sophistication is also bringing in the grandiose ‘‘ Mr.”’ 
and the gentry alone retain the old-fashioned distinc- 
tion—reminding one of the curt Highland territorial 
designations—of being spoken of by their surname 
only: ‘‘ They was saying up at Fane’s’’, or ‘“‘I 
met the doctor going to Long’s”’. The Military 
Survey has been responsible for the substitution for 
many an ancient place-name of denominations such as 
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Victoria Villas or Station Road. The fine old dialect, 
of course, gets rarer and rarer, and any allusion to it, 
such as mention of figgerty girt plum pudden at a 


village entertainment, especially if by someone in a | 
But a 


smock frock, raises loud guffaws of merriment. 
youngish woman spoke to me of aglets (icicles) hang- 
ing from the cottage eaves—evidently the French 
aiguillettes. Speaking of smock frocks, a belated one 
used to appear in church, until one day a royal prince, 
domiciled in the neighbourhood, called the wearer up 
and gave him five shillings. After which, his selt- 
consciousness awaked, he never wore it again. 
was in the days of a fine old racy rector, with a strong 


That 


sense of humour, who told his parishioners once—some — 


question about a hymn-book or other matter having 
arisen—that if they were not satisfied they could go to 
the old gentleman down below. The reference, it 
should be explained, was to an estimable neighbouring 
incumbent at the bottom of the hill, ‘“ ford 
Inferior ’’, as his brother-rector was wont to call it 
with a twinkling eye, and quoting from the old Latin 
books. The ‘‘ inferior ’’ village possessed at one time 
a hermitage, licensed by Edward II. as now we license 
public houses, and the holy man doubtless kept in order 
the wooden foot-bridge over the Wylye, which still 
survives—though much threatened—in a singularly 
beautiful structure, curving with the flood. It had 
also a giant’s or gigant’s grave (one of the long 
barrows of the dolichocephalic aborigines), which still 
gives its name to “‘ Jiggen’s Street’. 

ford has become known throughout England, 
wherever soldiers are found, as ‘‘ Mudford’’. But 
what riverside place would not be a sea of slush after 
four months of continuous rain, with 30,000 men 
trampling it daily and incessant heavy traction passing 
over it? When first the troops came in the early 
autumn they were enchanted with the great, pure, 
open spaces of the downs and the lucid, azure skies. 
By Christmas, a bomb dropped from above would have 
gone through almost to the antipodeans. Dirt, after 
all, is only matter in the wrong place, and what would 
I not give for a few cartloads of Salisbury Plain mud 
here in a land of gardens made of sand, mole-heaps 
and pine-needles, which would have been the despair 
of the gardener Adam himself! From the woods close 
by, where Shelley must have roamed, come the 
scritch of the jay and the laugh of the woodpecker ; 
or the squirrel leaps from branch to branch of the 
sombre, melancholy, never-changing trees. And out 
there, beyond this villa-studded Eden but part of the 
same parish, lie the gas-works and the potteries and 
the acres of street-architecture which might have been 
conceived by Adam himself after the Fall. The only 
trace of history hereabouts is the old smugglers’ ride 
from the coast to Poole. 

The change of home is not so eradicatory, so 
evulsive, when the old one has been converted from a 
haunt of ancient peace into a kind of Californian 
Aldershot, and seamed in every direction by the spade 
of the navvy. Poor fellows! they work very hard 
and, many of them, drink very hard. On a recent 
afternoon, just as and were quitting the 
home of a lifetime, the church bell was going for three 
funerals, one from the workhouse, the other two after 
coroner’s inquests—a dismal last recollection of sweet 
Auburn. But war does not only mean heroic conflict 
on the high places of the field: it means these things 
as well. The price must be paid. ‘‘ And as Valiant 
went down deeper he said, Grave, where is thy 
victory? So he passed over, and all the trumpets 
sounded for him on the further side.’’ 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
By Joun F. Runcran. 
HE Albert Hall is not usually a cheerful place, 
but Mr. Landon Ronald and Mr. Thomas 
Beecham have contrived during the last few weeks to 
make it tolerable. Whether their season of promenade 


concerts has been a financial success or not is a ques- 
tion I leave to others: an artistic success it has cer- 
tainly been, and that is a great thing—for musicians 
at any rate. The New Symphony Orchestra is as fine 
as any in the world; Mr. Landon Ronald is now be- 
coming a very great conductor—even a consummate 
musician does not grow into a conductor in a day or 
even in a year; Mr. Beecham is by degrees curbing 
the fiery enthusiasm that makes him the force he is 
in our musical life. As for the programmes, they 
have been marvellously varied, considering the limita- 
tions self-imposed by the directors. Russian music is 
very well, and so is a little French and Belgian and a 
still smaller quantity of English; but the Russian, 


| save for Borodin’s great symphony and Tschaikowsky’s 


F minor soon gets monotonous; all the French and 
Belgian (practically the same) is wearisome; the 
English is, I am sorry to have to say, even more 
wearisome. Wer with Germany does not affect the 
plain fact that the greatest music of the last two 
hundred years has been produced by men who were at 
least as much German as Handel was English. The 
monotony of Russian, French, and English music is 
due to its having grown up, mushroom-like, in a 
wonderfully short space of time. One mushroom is 
very like another; there is no fundamental difference 
between a work of Tschaikowsky (excepting the F 
minor symphony already mentioned) and one by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; there is no difference whatever 
between one of Debussy’s compositions and one of 
Ravel’s; and if a work by Holbrooke differs from any 
other English musician, the difference lies not in the 
temperament expressed, in the emotion, the intellec- 
tual bias, but simply in the degree of technical mas- 
tery. Now Haydn, Mozart, Bach, and Handel were 
all glorious masters of notes; Wagner was as great a 
master of notes as any of them; but I have only to 
put it to any reader for the platitudinous remark to 
be accepted at once—the mighty Germans mentioned 
were all original because they happened to be differently 
built. What the Russians are going to do in the future 
I cannot say; I am positively sure the French will 
continue to do exactly what they are doing to-day; 
but I am far more positive that as soon as our English 
composers cease trying to be original and begin trying 
to express what is in their hearts, minds, characters, 
they will produce a varied crop of compositions, a 
crop as varied as that of the Germans. To-day they 
are all striving: to be original by copying—and by 
copying whom? A German, Richard Strauss. Hardly 
an opera, a symphony or symphonic poem is heard in 
which Strauss’s way of being original is not imitated 
—disregard of strength and pregnancy of theme, 
cleverness in spinning out a score from barren mate- 
rial, orchestral effects to cover up the entire lack of 
the fundamental originality which the great Germans 
possessed. So we have three or four nations trying 
to be original by mimicking, mimicking composers of 
another nationality or composers of their own race, 
and the result is, as we found out at the Albert Hall, 
that only by the greatest ingenuity could the conductors 
contrive passable programmes. They were passable 
and a good deal more than that. After all, Tschaikow- 
sky is Tschaikowsky, and Bantock is Bantock; and 
one can enjoy a few concerts in a year devoted entirely 
to their inventions. And, also, our Englishmen have 
emerged from the involuntary test much more favour- 
ably than any of our foreign friends. For instance, 
there are many people in this country who still reckon 
Dvorak a first-rank composer. What did they think 
of his Slavonic dance a week or two ago? Does it 
compare with Mr. Bantock’s ‘‘ Muse of the Golden 
Throne ’’? 

Concerts devoted to any particular tribe of musicians 
are apt to fal! upon one as a tax. British concerts 
have always failed and will always fail. Concerts 
devoted entirely to the music of the Russians or French 
or Belgians can never prove entirely successful. It is 
needful to insist upon this point to-day. Save the 
Albert Hall performances there has been next to 
nothing in London to excite comment. Mr. Isidore 
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de Lara is doing excellent work in devoting his start- 
ling energy to providing the musicians of England and 
France with some little means of livelihood. But while 
he is doing this can one truthfully say that he is doing 
a musical service to the nation? Monotony, tedious- 
ness, wearisomeness—these are the concomitants of 
most of the concerts given during the past few months ; 
and to be bored to death at one concert does not spur 
one on to go to another. Before me at the present 
moment lie a dozen ‘compositions by composers of 
varied nationalities: carefully examining the notes I 
cannot detect the smallest distinction between the work 
of the Frenchman and that of the Englishman, between 
that of the Englishman and that of the Russian. I 
wonder at times whether Hamilton Harty copies Stra- 
vinsky or vice versa. Here we, and the Russians, 
have dozens of men capable of doing original work : 
none of them accomplish it because they are so busy 
copying one another. And none of them will plead 
guilty to the charge. The one thing all of them must 
do is to turn their gaze inward. If they would desist 
from thinking of what their friends are doing and 
would begin to think about what they really have to say 
in the world and to the inhabitants of the world they 
might start a genuine school of English composers. 

However, a few concerts have been highly interest- 
ing of late, but most of the pieces performed have been 
the work of composers who died at least fifty years 
ago. Mr. Harry Alexander’s concert was well worth 
listening to; the London Symphony Orchestra has 
done its best—of course with a foreign conductor; at 
Leighton House the chamber concerts are going on 
brilliantly. And some day soon there will be a few 
words to say about what is going to happen to opera. 
Just now what used to be called politics of art is a 
more important topic than this or that new item or 
than a new singer or player: the thing that ought to 
concern us about music to-day is whether we are to 
have any more music. Mr. Ronald, Mr. Beecham, 
Mr. de Lara are doing their best; if the readers of 
this Review and other members of the British public 
choose to misinterpret public exhortation to thrift and 
leave off going to concerts altogether, some thousands 
—I believe tens of thousands—of competent artists will 
be thrown out of work. It is a matter better worth 
considering than whether Mr. Smith’s symphonic poem 
is a finer work than Mr. Jones’s new ballade. 


A SOLDIER’S REVEILLE. 


OVERED with glory to fall, 
Fierceness of pain over all, 

Then the kisses of angels, 
Like children’s—so soft, 
And hands strong and gentle 
To bear me aloft, 
Is this Death? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PUBLIC ECONOMY.—II. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 

Sir,—Forty-two years ago Mr. Disraeli, in declin- 
ing to take office, noted the disappearance of the old 
battle grounds of political parties, and said that ‘‘ all 
the great questions of trade and navigation, of the 
incidence of taxation and public economy, might be 
regarded as settled’’. To-day they are all in the 
melting-pot. In 1873 Mr. Gladstone had still twenty 
years of political service before him. In proportion as 
his influence decreased the nation began to spread 
its wings abroad and to neglect the backing which 
resources carefully husbanded at home may supply 
to the national spirit. Lately the steady jog-trot of 
national extravagance has broken into a gallop, and the 
House of Commons, so far from guarding the national 


| 


purse, has hoisted the ‘“‘ Jolly Roger’’ and left the 
Treasury to fight single-handed. 

We have the results before us in the Civil Esti- 
mates of the day. New services, like Land Valua- 
tion and Insurance, require new officials; but when 
these boons are promised no attempt is made to esti- 
mate the cost of administration. In the Land Valua- 
tion Office, as we were informed this week, 97 per 
cent. of the valuations have been completed, but 600 
permanent civil servants are employed, as well as 
4,100 temporary members. It would be interesting to 
hear what William the Conqueror spent on Domesday 
Book, and to forecast the comparisons which will be 
made ten years hence between this army of permanent 
officials and the resultant revenue estimated by Mr. 
Lloyd George to have only reached £350,000 a year. 

Again, take Insurance. The Controller of the 
Stationery Office gave evidence in July 1912 that in 
three months the Insurance Commissioners had 
demanded of him 2,800 tons of paper and printed 
165,000,000 leaflets, not to speak of 120,000,000 cards. 
In view of these figures £350,000 a year for salaries 
and wages after three years’ working seems to us 
almost moderate. 

The Home Office staff’s £267,000 has been trebled 
in thirty years, and no doubt feels mean by the side 
of National Insurance; but one wonders whether all 
the additional inspectors called into existence by new 
legislation are really essential to the well-being of the 
people. 11,000,000 of our population are classed 
as industrial; if half of them work in factories, the 
220 inspectors now employed must deal with only about 
400 persons a week ! 

Our permanent Civil Service is as efficient and in- 
corruptible as any body in the world; a wise economy 
would obtain the same efficiency by less minute inspec- 
tion and criticism. In other words, by reducing work 
you can limit workers. We have aimed at ideals, 
and especially in the case of education we have pursued 
them extravagantly. It is surely better to modify the 
pace of our enthusiasts than to double taxes on tea 
and such like necessaries in the near future. 

In a few months’ time every subject of the King 
will realise that the nation is in ‘‘ Short Street ’’. 
The funds of the wealthy, from which- wages are paid, 
are being steadily drawn upon by taxation; more is to 
come. The end of the war must bring back a flood 
of workers from the Front and throw out of work 
hundreds of thousands engaged on munitions and 
equipments. If unemployment on a very large scale is 
to be avoided, every nerve must be strained to limit 
further taxation. The Postal and Teiegraphic service 
opens a gold mine in this respect. Concessions which 
have been made in happier times may usefully be 
withdrawn. The Telegraphic service cannot afford any 
longer to be run at a loss of £1,250,000 a year. Cheap 
telegrams are a luxury, not a necessity. We have no 
right to insist on sending a telegram for sixpence which 
costs the State nearly one shilling. It is scarcely 
necessary to have three postal deliveries per day in 
country districts. No poor man will lose if the Post 
Office carries one ounce for 1d., instead of the four 
ounces recently conceded. Letters and circulars for- 
warded from one rich man’s house to another often 
make five or six journeys for 1d. or 4d. ; this should be 
discontinued. It would be possible to save £3,000,000 
to £5,000,000 a year by changes which would cost 
most people nothing more than forethought with a very 
narrow infusion of self-denial. 

Mansion House speeches on thrift are duly lauded 
but quickly forgotten. Economy is a dull subject; 
and for effective action we must get public opinion 
behind the Chancellor of the Exchequer without 
delay. 

We had three years to prepare for this war, and we 
neglected all warnings. From September 1914 to 
May 1915 the special measures necessary to enlist 
the full industrial power in munitions were in abeyance ; 
we have begun talking of thrift after a year of war, 
while the Germans husbanded their supplies from the 
first moment. 
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The reaction after 1815 is still one of the least 
pleasurable chapters of our national history; let us 
see to it by timely insistence on obvious reforms that 
the reaction after 1915 does not develop into a danger 
to our social system. 

Yours faithfully, 
MIDDLETON. 


SOLDIERS’ CLUBS ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REview. 
25, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 
Sir,—Will you allow us to draw the attention of your 
readers to a movement approved by Lord Kitchener and the 
Army Council, already initiated with striking success, and 


which is to be laid before the public at a Mansion House | 
meeting to be held on g July, under the presidency of the | 


Lord Mayor? The provision of clubs for the rest and recrea- 
tion of our soldiers is recognised as one of the great needs 
of military training camps. The Y.M.C.A. and other 


religious and philanthropic organisations have done splendid | 


work in this direction, but a large demand has lately arisen 
for clubs which, subject to the control of the General Officer 
Commanding the camp, shall be under the management of 
the soldiers themselves, and the upkeep of which they will 


provide. The Soldiers’ Clubs Association, on whose behalf | 


we issue this appeal, has been founded to make good this 
demand, which the General Officers Commanding twelve 
districts have already made on behalf of their men. We 
propose to set up in each of these districts, and wherever 


our soldiers need it, a comfortable building which shall be | 


a place of recreation and refreshment, and which shall be 


under the management of a committee of the soldiers them- | 


selves. The association will supply the necessary building 
and furniture; the clubs to be maintained by members’ sub- 
scriptions and the profits on the sale of food and other 
commodities. The first of these clubs was opened on 27 
March last by Her Royal Highness Princess Alexander of 
Teck, at the Crowborough camp, for the rst London Terri- 
torial Division. It has been so much appreciated by the men 
that it has already reached its maximum membership, and is 
fully paying its way. The cost of establishing a club of this 
kind, where a new building has to be provided and equipped, 
is about £1,000, and the committee appeal to the public to 
furnish them with the initial sum of £10,000 in order that 


ten more clubs of this kind may be immediately put in hand. | 


Where it is possible to rent buildings for the purpose, the 
cost of starting one of these clubs is very much reduced. 
This has been done in the case of a club established at 
Shoreham-by-Sea. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Miss Constance Bloomfield, 
Honorary Secretary, Soldiers’ Clubs Association, 25, Vic- 
toria Street, S.W., or to the Honorary Treasurer, R. H. 
Cox, Esq., Cox’s Bank, 16, Charing Cross, S.W. 

Your obedient servants, 
(Signed) Portitanp (Chairman). 
RUTLAND. 
E. W. Warp. 
Epwp. C. Betuung, Lt.-Gen. 
W. A. APPLETON. 


THE BRITISH FLEET. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEw. 
Cape Town, S.A. 
23 May. 
S1r,—I constantly see extracts from German newspapers 
in which the writers speak of the British Navy as hiding 
away and afraid to meet their own fleet. 
me in that case is how we have managed to io what we 
have on the ocean in the last nine months. We have 
cleared the seas all over the world, not only of every 
German merchantman, but also of all their fighting vessels. 
We have at the same time transported all over the world 
millions of soldiers. We have kept running to all parts of 
the world our liners, containing millions of pounds’ worth 
of goods and thousands of passengers. Our mails to and 
from England come and go with almost their accustomed 


But what puzzles | 


_ aid of France, established a complete blockade all round 
our enemies, so that they can get nothing except what 
we allow them to; and, lastly, we are employing many of 
our men-of-war in reducing to nothing the unspeakable 
Turk, fit ally of the inexpressible Hun. And yet we are 
| informed by these craven hireling editors that the British 
Fleet is skulking somewhere, afraid to meet their own 
glorious, if somewhat self-effacing and baby-murdering 
_ navy. I suppose the only conclusion that the world can 
draw is that these men are writing to order, under fear of 
the lash, so that the ignorant masses of their country may 
not quite despair as yet. But it is certainly amusing for 
everyone outside those doomed countries. I trust that when 
the final settlement is made these editors will not be for- 
gotten in the appalling list of those who will receive their 
due reward; for, after all, it is largely owing to their lies 
| that so much bloodshed is going on. If they spoke the 
| truth their people would soon clamour for peace, knowing 
| the utter hopelessness of their position. | Reading the various 
extracts containing their brag, bluster, and hatred of Eng- 
land, one cannot but think ill of these newspaper writers. 
It is pleasant to see how those Germans who have had 
the advantage of living for years amongst decent and 
' cultured people in England and her Colonies are so often 
most emphatic in denouncing the brutalities of their own 
army and navy, especially during the late riots here, stirred 
up by the news of the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania’? and 
the gassing of our troops. They are tumbling over each 
other in their hurry to repudiate their countrymen and 
denounce them as brutes. Out here in German S.-W.A. 
| the Huns have been acting as their relations at home and 
poisoning the water supplies. General Botha informed the 
commander-in-chief that he would hold him personally 
responsible for deaths from the dastardly act, so no doubt 
| the coward will desist. It is amusing to note that a few 
| weeks ago the editor of the Windhuk paper remarked that 
' the fat-bellied sluggards of Botha’s Army would never be 
able to overcome them. Ten days ago or so the capital 
was occupied by those very troops, and the Germans were 
retreating inland. 

To gain confidence as to the final result of this war one 
has only to see how hopelessly astray German opinion is 
_ in matters where their error is self-evident, for we can 
| conclude that in the others they are equally astray. 

Yours faithfully, 
TuHeEoporE B. BLATHWAYT. 


| regularity; and, in addition to all this, we have, with the 


| 


FRANCE EXPECTS—— 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEWw. 
St. James’s, S.W. 
28 June 1915. 

Dear Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Shaw Sparrow does 
me rather less than justice. I did not mention “‘ with pride ” 
our curious social system, I merely mentioned it. I am 
not conscious of feeling any pride in it whatever; in fact, I 
admitted in my letter that it had its disadvantages. 

As regards ‘‘ sporting individualism ’’ and the Battle of 
Mons, Mr. Shaw Sparrow makes a very big mistake if he 
thinks that any form of discipline or training will ever 
obliterate the racial characteristics of the individual soldier. 

I am accused of ‘‘ bragging ”’ about the British Navy. I 
| did not brag. I merely drew attention to its existence, which 
Mr. Sparrow seemed to have forgotten. My remark about 
the French and British Armies fighting by permission of the 
British Navy seems to me so obvious as to be almost a 
_ platitude, but as Mr. Sparrow has failed to see the point 1 
' will put it in plainer language. 

If there had been no overwhelming British Navy there 
| would have been no British Army in France. If there had 
| been no British Army in France there would have been no 

Battle of Mons. If there had been no Battle of Mons the Ger- 
mans would have been in Paris practically in scheduled time. 
I am in complete sympathy with Mr. Shaw Sparrow’s 
| feelings as regards the spirit in which the British nation at 
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home has hitherto regarded this war, but I have long since 
given up being either surprised or disappointed at anything 
my countrymen may elect to do or not to do. In our defence 
I would, however, put forward three pleas. Firstly, we live 
on an island. Secondly, we have always believed that as 
long as our Navy is supreme nothing matters very much. 
Thirdly, we have no scheme of national military organisation 
of later date than the feudal system. I cannot help adding 
that we are a slow-witted race, and are utterly devoid of 


imagination. 


Yours faithfully, C. J. A. 


THE POPE AND THE WAR. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
16 June 1915. 

Sir,—Mr. Francis Tyrrell’s letter to the SatruRDAY REVIEW 
of 12 June is characterised by two errors. Firstly, he has 
failed to appreciate the meaning of the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility. The claims of Infallibility do not demand that 
the Pope should at this present time publicly denounce inter- 
national crime. The Church’s teaching on that point 
demands no amplification. The opposition of crime, inter- 
national or otherwise, to the essence of Christianity is 
obvious, and no further ex cathedra teaching is needed for 
the guidance of the Church. Suppose the Pope delivered 
a solemn denunciation of the civil divorce laws in England 
and elsewhere—laws which are equally contrary to the moral 
teaching of the Church—would Mr. Tyrrell or any other of 
his fellow-Protestants be in the least degree exercised? Or 
would they suggest that the Pope should confine his atten- 
tion to countries which are still ‘‘ under the yoke of 
Rome”? Secondly, Mr. Tyrrell labours under imperfect 
knowledge of facts. The Pope has expressed his horror at 
the barbarous methods employed during this war on two or 
three occasions, and particularly in his letter to the Senior 
Cardinal of the Sacred College. Owing to the practical 
impossibility at present of full and adequate investigation, 
he has not pronounced on specific cases. We must not forget 
the allegations brought by the Austrians against the 
Russians on the Eastern frontier, improbable though they 
may appear. 

There is no more difficult position in Europe than that of 
His Holiness at the present moment, and he needs all his 
powers of statesmanship and diplomacy, under the Divine 
guidance, to steer the Church safely through the troublous 
waters of the time, and Catholics may be assured that he is 
aware of the heavy burden of responsibility which is his. 

Finally, may I enquire what Mr. Tyrrell and his fellow- 
Protestants, who are so solicitous for the welfare of Catholic- 
ism, have done in the past to assist the Pope in his efforts 
to resist attacks on Christianity and the advance of Modern- 
ism and Materialism? I would suggest that the much- 
derided Papacy, towards which the eyes of Mr. Tyrrell and 
so many of his Protestant brethren are turned, will be able 
to deal with the situation from the Catholic point of view 
quite as well without his belated assistance and advice. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
A Catuotic OFFICER. 


REPRISALS IN WAR. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
297, Broad Street, Birmingham, 
21 June 1915. 

Sir,—There is an ominous paragraph in the last issue of 
the REvIEW (19 June) in the article by ‘‘ Vieille Moustache ” 
on the war, which I venture to quote: ‘‘ The unchivalrous 
form of struggle which the foe has initiated is to be met, 
we are glad to see, with equal and perhaps more deadly 
methods. Our code must bend to the low status of that of 
the foe if the lives of our brave men are to have equal 
chances.’’ In the notes of the week there is another: ‘‘ The 
raid on Karlsruhe is wholly justified and heartily commended 
by our people.’’ 

The bravery and devotion and self-sacrifice of our armies 
is perhaps the only thing in which the nation can at present 


feel entire satisfaction, and they demand from us who, 
willingly or unwillingly, stay at home every possible exertion 
and sacrifice and certainly much more exertion and sacrifice 
than we have yet made. But I doubt if our armies demand 
from us the lowering of our code of honour and humanity. 
Such a lowering would, I conceive, be a calamity hardly less 
than any other which is conceivable—nor is it clear that it . 
is necessary or would be conducive to final victory. 

Reprisals—qué reprisals—are admitted to have no military 
value. They only lead to further reprisals and sooner or 
later to absolute moral chaos. They deprive us of our con- 
sciousness of rectitude, which is not only our greatest pride 
and consolation in adversity, but a large part of our strength 
and a large part of the basis of our hopes. Battles are won 
not by men and armies alone, but by the unseen spiritual 
forces, which in the long run, upless our faith fail, we know 
will be found on the side of righteousness. 

The atrocious sufferings caused by German methods 
(notably certain poisonous gases) raise questions which are 
not easily answered in the comparative security which we still 
enjoy at home. But let us not forget that a nation has no 
more precious possession than a high code of honour and 
humanity. Germany has lost this possession; its retention 
by Europe lies in the hands of England and her Ailies. 

And what of Christianity? Is anything more important 
than that it should withstand the terrible tests which this 
war imposes ? 

I am, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR Dixon. 


THE FOUNT OF ENGLISH. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Brockenhurst, 
28 June 1915. 

S1r,—Cannot the writers who for ten months past have 
been bursting with inflated stuff about battles they have not 
witnessed learn the meanings of a few of the terms they 
love to reiterate ? 

Here, for example, for their guidance, are a few :— 

1. ‘‘ Decimated.”” This word is from the Latin decem, ten. 
Hence it should not be used to signify the complete destruc- 
tion Gf an army or an army corps, even though that army 
or army corps be Austrian, German, or Turkish. 

2. “‘ Phenomenal.” This word does not signify amazing, 
stupendous, or colossal, as so many writers suppose. It is 
from a Greek word, ¢alyw, 1 make to appear. 

3. ‘* Pulverised.”” This word was absurdly used throughout 
the winter and wet weather in Flanders when the trenches 
were full of liquid mud; for it is from the Latin word pulvis, 
dust. 

4. ‘: Desperate.’’ This word signifies hopeless, Latin de 
and spero; therefore it should not be used to signify fierce 
actions by brave men. 

5- ‘* Holocaust.”? Is a Greek word, édos, whole, and 
xavorés, burnt—a whole burnt offering. It is senseless to 
apply it to some particularly sanguinary struggle in 
Flanders, the Dardanelles, or Galicia. 

6. ‘‘ Hecatomb.”? Is a Greek word, éxaréy, a hundred, 
and fois, an ox. It is senseless to apply this word to 
struggles such as those referred to above. 

It might be well to give these six words a long holiday, 
for they are getting worn out and shamelessly prostituted in 
that section of the sensational Press which is always killing 
the Kaiser and ‘‘ wiping out’ Austria, Germany, and 
Turkey with its mouth. 

Especially I plead for ‘‘ desperate,” for, rightly and spar- 
ingly employed, it is a noble word. 

A great responsibility rests with those who make a large 
and daily use of our fount of English; and to defile that 
fount is a grave offence. 

Yours faithfully, 
A Worp Lover. 

And, by the way, I plead for ‘‘ mobilisation.”’ I see it is 
proposed to mobilise Faith and Science, among other things. 
Have we reached the limit here, or shall we next hear of 
‘* mobilising statics ’’? 
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REVIEWS. 
FROM ILLUSIONS INTO WAR. 


“Behind the Scenes at the Front.” By George Adam, 
Paris Correspondent of “The Times.’’ Chatto and 
Windus. 3s. 6d. net. 


ERE is a book of straight-driving truth. To dip 
into it is like taking an iced bath. A dip once 
a day is enough, preferably before breakfast, when the 
mind is fresh and alert, when half an hour’s reading 
is untroubled by letters and newspapers and business. 
The first chapter deals with the pre-war times, and 
Mr. Adam sketches the history of a tremendous muddle 
produced in France, partly by rival groups of poli- 
ticians and partly by a slack electorate that held itself 
aloof from State affairs because it had no respect for 
politics. While the politicians tried to outflank their 
own country, while they neglected her defences as if 
they wished her to be conquered before she had fired 
a shot, the people idolised a chattering lunacy called 
‘‘ internationalism ’’, and found gentleness in German 
ambitions. Humanitarian ideas, mainly socialistic, 
were to put an end to strife; and although the French 
have never had a wish to be good linguists, yet their 
pacific zeal imparted a gift of tongues to their Socialist 
leaders, who spoke German to German friends at public 
meetings, and discussed with German colleagues the 
goodwill to be got by magic from Alsace-Lorraine. 

On 21 March 1905 a French Government, drugged 
with the spirit of abject pacifism, gratified the people 
by reducing the term of military service from three 
years to two. Here indeed was progress. To pass 
from visionary speech to dangerous action was a joy 
to illusionists. Ten days later the German Emperor 
disembarked at Tangier; and soon the French Foreign 
Minister, M. Delcassé, received from Berlin his congé, 
because his courage would not understand that Ger- 
many looked upon France as a vassal. This lesson 
was far off from Utopia, so France was terribly 
shocked by the Tangier incident and its humiliating 
logic. It proved to her that, ‘‘ although it may take 
two to make a quarrel, it required only one to make 
a war; that she might be as pacific as she pleased, 
but that if she let her army run to waste, her sfores 
and ammunition to become depleted, and her fortresses 
antiquated and out of repair, there was one Power in 
Europe ready to pay the price of Empire and to wrest 
from France by blackmail or by force her position as a 
colonising power 

Five years earlier, in the great Naval Act of 1900, 
Germany approved a declaration of war against the 
British Empire. Had she been buying half a dozen 
lobsters she could not have acted with a more natural 
ease and confidence. English politicians were known 
to her, she had weighed and measured their fighting 
value, and knew that claptrap in vote-catching was 
their political stock-in-trade. At the same moment, 
then, the great democracies of the West, France and 
Great Britain, were unfit to govern their destiny. 
They were buzzing flies in statesmanship, and Ger- 
many was their spider, always alert, hungry, and rapid 
in movement. It is difficult to say which of the two 
democracies was the more effete in self-deception; 
which of the two played the part of Germany with 
the more odious cant and zeal and zest. France had 
genuine patriots, of course, as we had ours; but in a 
time of cant patriotic truth was too shocking to be 
admired by illusionists, who feared lest adequate de- 
fensive measures should be resented by the thorough 
Germans. The British Isles of Unreadiness were con- 
tent with a naval panic from time to time; with a trans- 
formation of their military defences that lessened the 
number of their Regular Army; and with a domestic 
policy that every German praised, because it’ set us at 
sixes and sevens over vote-catching Budgets, over the 
Insurance Act and the Parliament Act, over a long 
search after civil war in Ireland, over the Suffragettes, 
over any trouble except the warning despotism that 
Germany advertised. 

France had her Caillaux during the Agadir crisis; 
and when at last the European Central Powers chose 


| their Day Caillaux was an important actor at the Seine 
Assizes, ‘‘ where apparently the whole political world 
of France was on its trial, while riotous scenes were 
being enacted night after night on the boulevards, and 
a period of complete internal chaos appeared to have 
been reached’’. About a fortnight before war broke 
out astounding facts were disclosed in the Senate by 
M. Humbert about the Army, whose organisation and 
administration were very deficient. Germany was de- 
lighted, and Austria-Hungary now regarded it as a 
duty to carry to extremes their impolicy of earthquakes 
in the Balkans. How could France risk a war when 
her eastern frontier forts were perilously weak, some 
of the works upon the Upper Meuse dating from the 
prehistoric time of 1878? How could she try to make 
forced marches towards victory when far-seeing  poli- 
ticians had imposed on her a shortage of two million 
pairs of boots? And what help could she expect from 
the British Isles and their peaceful fanatics, who had 
put all their militant ardour into civil crises and Home 
Rule? It seemed to the Central European Powers that 
they would never find again in the countries that they 
wished to ruin so many persons and events whose 
weakness would be entirely favourable to a rapid 
triumph of Prussianised thoroughness. Already a 
great new spirit was active among the French people, 
despite the fool-fury of their party strife; and even 
the British Isles, despite their Cocoa Press and their 
thousand groups of febrile faddists, might learn to view 
their fool’s paradise from the standpoint of Lord 
Roberts. To make war at once was to take the 
Entente Cordiale at a great disadvantage long prepared 
by their politicians; so Germany and her Ally decided 
to be as downright in aggressive actions as they had 
been candid for years in aggressive warnings. 

Even then the supergood in Great Britain not only 
preached neutrality in their newspapers, but palsied 
into hesitation the activity of their Government, with 
the result that France knew not what the Entente 
Cordiale was to bring to her. For this reason, ‘* once 
war had become inevitable, she had to devote much 
of her energy to proving to British public opinion the 
sincerity of the French desire for peace. In order to 
do this France made heavy sacrifices, and, indeed, ran 
the risk of jeopardising the success of her whole plan 
of campaign. The French General Staff had decided, 
in making its plans for a war with Germany, that it 
would be better, in accordance with the French 
temperament, to take the offensive from the start; a 
plan which, in the event of success, would have had 
important political results in Germany, where initial 
victory was considered to be absolutely necessary to 
national unity. In spite of this plan to take the offen- 
sive when war had been forced upon France, the 
French Government, after prolonged and anxious con- 
sideration, gave instructions that the troops were to 
be kept eight miles from the frontier ’’, ‘‘ in order to 
convince British opinion of their pacific intentions ’’. 
Meantime Germany had stolen four or five days’ start 
in her mobilisation, and France knew that the troops 
of the Metz garrison, with other troops, had moved 
up to battle positions hard by the frontier posts, and 
were ready to strike. 

After war began France had to clear from her Army 
the political generals who belonged to the intrigues of 
party corruption. Mr. Adam shows how this was done 
by General Joffre, and how in the crises of defeats good 
commanders appeared. During the retreat from 
Charleroi no fewer than forty-three general officers 
were removed from their posts; and during the first 
six months of the war the average age of generals in 
command was reduced by ten years. Mr. Adam, 
again, does full justice to the French people who sent 
their all to the fighting lines with a swift and dignified 
ardour. Even the French pacifists threw aside their 
beloved self-deceptions; and with a patriotism that 
never bragged about its needful self-sacrifice hurried 
from business as usual to be present in the first battles. 
National defence did honour to itself as a national duty. 
None looked upon it from the British standpoint—as a 
surprising virtue to be praised in endless chatter. No 
fact in the present war is more astonishing than the 
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lasting fervour shown by “‘ conscriptionist ’’ countries. 
Voluntary efforts are like coal fires that need frequent 
stoking, whereas patriotism nourished by obligatory 
training is like an incessant electric current fed by a 
powerful dynamo. 

Mr. Adam declines to write as a recruiting officer. 
His principal aim is to make his readers see with in- 
telligence the wondrous varied work done by the 
French in that vast zone of anguish which has devas- 
tated their country and Flanders around the trenches, 
a zone fully ten miles wide and more than five hundred 
miles in length. Mr. Adam has visited this bleeding 
purgatory, and page after page of his book comes from 
the soul of tragedy. He warns us, too, of the efforts 
now being made by German propagandists to breed in 
sorrow-stricken French homes a distrust of England. 
Leaflets are thrust under doors, probably by Anarchists 
friendly to German methods; and we ourselves will be 
subject to the same creeping strategy as soon as our 
losses in battle reap a life in every household. Ger- 
many never sleeps. She makes every minute of the 
day into her slave. 

We admire very much the justice of Mr. Adam. He 
sees everything at the Front, and describes without 
prejudice all that comes within the province of loyalty. 
He sets in perspective the services rendered to the war 
by aircraft, motor-cars, motor-’buses, motor-cycles, 
baths, bacteriologists, lice-killing machines, and a 
great many other auxiliaries. | His chapter on the 
British Headquarters and its perfect industry could not 
well be bettered; and several cther chapters will be 
read again and again, notably ‘‘ The Black Butchers 
at Soissons ’’, ‘‘ The Eastern Gate ’’, ‘‘ Generals All ’’, 
‘*The Poilus of France’’, and ‘‘ The French at 
Ypres ’’, which corrects a misconception far too popular 
in England. Most of us have supposed that the Battle 
of the North, the Battle of Yser-Ypres-Armentiéres, 
was almost exclusively British. Yet in the same fight- 
ing to the north of Ypres the French lost three times 
as heavily as we did, and their bravery was equal to 
any that Napoleon got from his veterans. Even ‘‘ Les 
Joyeux ’’—the lowest scum of the French population, 
apaches and other criminals who serve their time in 
the feared disciplinary battalions in North Africa— 
behaved magnificently. At Nacelle they captured an 
entrenched and entangled position that seemed to be 
impregnable. At first they hesitated. Then one of 
them began the ‘ Marseillaise’’, firing all his com- 
panions. On and on they laboured through a wither- 
ing fire of shrapnel; cut their way through barbed 
wire woven in the most intricate of patterns; and all 
their past record of misdeeds passed into death and 
victory. Read, too, the account of General Grosetti, 
a Falstaff in size, a Bayard in cool bravery, who for 
two hours sat in an armchair near the churchyard of 
Pervyse while the village was being shelled into frag- 
ments, and who shouted jests of encouragement to his 
troops as they passed by through shell and shrapnel 
towards the firing line. 


Yes, here is a book to be read daily before break- | 


fast in snatches of half an hour. Its authorship 
belongs—-not to Mr. Adam—but to the politicians who 
tried to get peace from Germany by showing her how 
pacifically they neglected the sacred duties of adequate 
military defence. 


THE LORD HAS GIVEN. 


“The Irish Nuns at Ypres: An Episode of the War.” 
By D. M.C.,0.8.B. Smith, Elder. 2s. 6d. net. 


SINGULAR atmosphere of detachment pervades 

the story of the Irish Nuns. Despite its lively 
presentment of the early passion of Ypres—of the 
affrighting sights, sounds, and experiences of war—no 
suggestion can be found therein of personal terror or 
dismay. We recall the ‘‘ unlimited confidence in Divine 
protection ’’ that was declared to be the chief charac- 
teristic of Catherine of Siena. Quite detached, it may 
be assumed, was that saint’s narration of her perilous 
journey to the Neapolitan Court. What, indeed, was 
to be feared? Not martyrdom. In receiving Pope 


| Urban’s charge St. Catherine of Sweden, her com- 
: panion, shrank a little from the dangers of inns and 
roads: ‘‘ But’’, reasoned the Saint of Siena, ‘‘ had 
SS. Agnes and Margaret been thus cautious, they 
would never have gained the crown of martyrdom’! 
No less calm, since no less confident of protection in 
life or death, these modern Benedictines hold the torch 
that has flamed brightly in all the ages of the world. 

We may rejoice that we possess this ‘‘ episode of 
the war’, that in the monastery, in the once “‘ quiet, 
sleepy little town of Ypres ’”’, the tragic days, hours, 
minutes of the beginning of war were memorialised as 
they passed. It was first intended that the plain 
records made by one or other of the nuns should be 
kept ‘‘ for the privacy of the Abbey ’’; but, as the 
Prioress states in the book, it was decided later that 
in the interests of the Community a detailed account 
should be written of all that had befallen the little 
band “‘ since the coming of the Germans to Ypres until 
our safe arrival at Oulton Abbey’’. Moreover, an 
introduction by Mr. John Redmond gives a useful 
sketch of the past history of the Community; and 
British sympathies will quicken in learning that a verit- 
able home of prayer, the beautiful monastery now 
lying in ruins, should this year celebrate its 250th 
anniversary. 

We picture the gentle ladies living year in year out 
their accustomed lives of religious quietude. And then 
we see them gathered together on 7 October of last 
year in the “ spiritual reading hour ’’ when “‘ everyone 
was startled by the sound of firing at no great dis- 
tance’’. It was 1.30 p.m. Another half-hour and 
** 15,000 Germans were pouring slowly into the 
affrighted town chanting a lugubrious war-song’’. 
The nuns were ‘‘enclosed’’. Their outer world of 
vision was so much as they could see from the garret 
windows. Information reached them at second-hand. 
On a night during the invasion billowing smoke and 
sheets of flame were observed to rise up suddenly 
against the darkness of the sky. What could be 
threatening the town? ‘‘No one’’, says Dame 
Columban simply, ‘‘ was near to enlighten us”’. It is 
true that the Constitution of the Order provides for 
the breaking of enclosure in times of war, but only 
with great reluctance, at the bidding of stern necessity, 
would such licence be accepted. The Prioress was so 
constrained, and on her return she described to the 
Community her emotion in hearing the great door of 
the monastery closed and locked behind her. ‘‘In 
spite of all my efforts ’’, she said, ‘‘ the tears came to 
my eyes. I was then really out of the enclosure, back 
again in the world, after 27 years spent in peaceful 
solitude. The very sight of the steps brought back 
the memory of the day when I mounted them to enter 
the monastery. I hesitated. . .. There was still only 
the door between us, but no! my duty lay before me ”’. 

It is not to be thought, however, that this history 
of tragic import is given in tragical manner. That is 
far from the case. The nuns are living under the sure 
sense of Divine protection. They are able to be merry 
often with each other. Irish humour lurks in the book, 
little freshets of mirth enlighten it. Of taking to the 
cellars they relate: ‘‘ We had at first been rather 
amused at this strange descent to our modern cata- 
combs, but we soon changed our mirth to prayer, and 
aspiration followed aspiration till the cessation of the 
firing told us that the enemy was gone. ... This 
was repeated five or six times a day; so we brought 
some work to the cellars to occupy us... next 
morning . . . while we were preparing some biscuits 
the firing started again; so we brought down the 
mixing-bowls, ingredients and all. We continued our 
work and prayers, and paid no more attention to the 
bombs or the rifle shots’. A valuable asset to cheer- 
fulness during these trying days appears in the be- 
haviour of ‘‘ our old servant-man Edmund, an honest, 
a fearless, and a reliable retainer, with certainly a 
comical side to his character’’. Edmund’s feigned 


grumblings and discontent, his pretended egotism and 
concern for his personal safety; his initial displeasure, 
then amusement, then merciless opposition to ‘‘ bril- 


liant enterprise ’’ on the part of his unpractical ladies, 
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give cause for real amusement. Compact in his faith- 
ful person is seen the archetypal privileged retainer. 
The poignancy of the tragedy is increasingly felt 
from the hour when the Lady Abbess—partially para- 
lysed and of advanced age—is removed to a place of 
safety. Poperinghe is nine miles from Ypres, and 
there at ‘‘ La Sainte Union’”’ the venerable refugee, 
and later all the nuns, received ‘‘ every kind of hospi- 
tality’’. The book itself must be consulted for an 
account of the events that followed: for the history of 
a whole fortnight of heroic adventure culminating in 
the determined and successful attempt of three of the 
nuns to revisit their beloved monastery. Through 
“thickly falling shells’’, always ‘‘in company of 
troops, motor-cars, and refugees’’, the necessary 
sorties went bravely on; nor was physical discomfort 
missing, for these women trudging nine miles along 
bad roads through ‘‘ thick, slimy mire’’ had ‘“‘ for 
years not walked more than six or seven times round 
our little garden’’. Yet, happen what might, the tone 
of the narrators is always even and restrained, causing 
the impression that with them surrounding peril and 
heavy loss seemed less real than the sense of Divine 
protection that never failed. Dame Columban 
describes the actual flight: ‘‘ Our poor dinner ’’, she 
says, ‘‘ was now served, the last we were to take in 
the dear old home. The reading was made aloud as 
usual. The subject was ‘Holy Poverty’. ... The 
last words which the reader pronounced before the 
signal was given were: The Lord has given, the Lord 
has taken away: May His Holy Name be blessed! ”’ 
She adds: ‘‘ Had we prepared the reading beforehand 
it could not have been better chosen ’’. This last scene 
appears equal in dignity of setting with that in which 
‘‘ the sound of firing at no great distance ’’ gave warn- 
ing to the assembled community of things to come. 


WAR LAWFUL AND LAWLESS. 


“The Collected Papers of John Westlake on Public 
International Law.” Edited by L. Oppenheim. 
Cambridge University Press. 18s. 


ESTLAKE was our most famous international 
jurist. The whole of his long life was devoted 

to international law; and for him it was not purely an 
intellectual and scientific pursuit, but an important 
branch of general philanthropy. He believed that 
hardly anything was more vital to the well-being of 
humanity than the settlement and observance of inter- 
national law at least as effectively as national State 
law. He traced with the hopefulness of the idealist, 
but without illusion, the progress of the European 
society of nations in allegiance to the claims of inter- 
national law, and in the amelioration of its customs 
and usages in peace and war. It was a feasible, 
though necessarily a remote, idea, for that society to 
look forward to, and work for, the establishment of an 
organisation with a recognised authority and power 
for controlling and directing it in the important crises 
of its history. He died in 1913; and he was therefore 
spared that devastating experience through which we 
are now passing as we look on while the fabric of 
international law is being blown into the air. Its 
very foundations are disappearing, for the history of 
international law begins with regulating the practices 
of war and suppressing its savageries. We shall 
have to start again, from the anarchy of the twentieth 
century, as Europe started after the Thirty Years’ 
War and the Peace of Westphalia, to reconstruct what 
German barbarity has destroyed. It is not as a mere 
illustration of the reckless savagery with which Ger- 
many is making war now that we refer to the atrocities 
of war in the sixteenth century. German representa- 


tive men have publicly announced their deliberate inten- | 
| of war has nearly reached its limit. 


tion of reverting to the long-abandoned practices of the 
sixteenth century. The Thirty Years’ War is their 
ideal of the conduct of war. 


they go stilf farther back to the methods of the Huns, 
as commended to his soldiery by the head of their 
State. 

In some respects the modern German practice of war 
outrages even the very ancient as well as the more 


If it is not that, then | 


recent sentiment of humanity in war. Poison against 
enemies was barred before international law was 
thought of. ‘‘ Poisoning the wells ’’ was infamous to 
the non-Christian ancient world. The prohibition cf 
asphyxiating gases is absolute by the agreement ot 
modern Europe ; and even the doctrine of ‘‘ necessity ’’, 
invented by German jurists as a loophole for ‘‘ fright- 
fulness ’’, has not permitted it to be conditional. Dis- 
regard of such a prohibition is of the greatest signifi- 
cance for estimating the attitude of the German mind. 
It is indubitable evidence of its intention to hold itself 
free from moral and legal restraints. 

The most desirable quality in the rules of inter- 
national law is that they should be certain: not dis- 
cretionary but clearly positive. Whenever a rule is 
acknowledged as absolutely prohibitive of a bad praé- 
tice, this is an important point gained ; and the welfare 
of nations depends on the extension of such prohibi- 
tions. In endeavouring to ameliorate the customs of 
war there was always the great difficulty that the 
methods of actual fighting were left mostly to the 
belligerents themselves. They are not like the more 
definite rules of neutrality which have been fixed more 
directly by the conflicting interests of neutrals; 
though here, too, Westlake would have had to re-think 
the whole subject if he had lived to see the German 
insolence and arrogance towards neutrals. The killing 
of prisoners, the refusal of quarter, the killing of dis- 
abled men, and the sack of cities would be no more 
than the natural sequence to the disregard of such an 
absolute prohibition as the asphyxiation of soldiers by 
poisonous gases. Westlake conceived the possibility 
of the degradation of war to the level of the Reforma- 
tion wars, if ‘‘ Socialism attained the consistency and 
power cf a militant creed, and met the present idea of 
the State on the field of battle’’. Zeal for a cause, he 
said, is one of the strongest and most dangerous irri- 
tants to which human passion is subject. But for what 
cause, except the ambition of conquest and military 
domination, has war been degraded by Germany? 

The essay on International Law, which forms the 
first half of this book, was written twenty years ago. 
Since then there have been Hague Conferences and 
Conventions, for standardising and ameliorating the 
usages of war, and to them Germany has assented. 
Amongst their provisions was the prohibition of bom- 
bardment of unfortified cities and undefended places. 
The bombardment of Scarborough, Whitby, and de- 
fenceless towns on the East Coast, proclaims how Ger- 
many practises the terrorism of war in operations that 
have no military significance or value, in spite of 
the prohibition. While Westlake was writing, when 
no such agreement had been made between the 
nations as we have mentioned, a French admiral, it 
appears, had advocated the bombardment of undefended 
coast towns in the event of a war between England 
and France. Westlake, after pointing out that the 
French coast might probably also be devastated by a 
German fleet, made this comment: ‘‘ That the advice 
should have been given illustrates the fact that there 
remain in the world many relics of a less advanced 
moral condition, and the danger of teaching that every- 
thing is permitted to an undefinable necessity of which 
the party interested is the sole judge’’. But what 
must the moral condition of the Government still be 
that can plan, and the nation that can applaud, the 
massacre of the defenceless victims of the ‘‘ Lusi- 
tania’’! 

While the gates of mercy are thus being shut upon 


_ mankind, how far are we to accept Westlake’s opinion 


on the effect of pity in mitigating war? We can feel, 
with keener apprehension than he lived to feel, the 
force of his observation that now there are ominous 
signs that pity as an operative force in the mitigation 
One of the few 
influences mitigating war in the eighteenth century, for 
example, was that the wars were then generally about 
the dynastic and family affairs of their monarchs in 
which the people took generally but a languid interest. 


| When such a war as the Thirty Years’ War originated 


in the religious and political passions of the people 
themselves, then extreme cruelty and savagery reigned. 
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We have mentioned what Westlake says of the spirit 
in which a war of Socialism would be waged; and he 
adds, in another place, that pity for suffering in war is 
liable, in democratic times, to encounter other feelings 
of equal extent and opposite tendency ; the conscious- 
ness that the war in which the nation is engaged has 
been willed by it, and the national determination to 
triumph at any cost. The proposition may be true, 
but as regards Germany it seems rather that the ruth- 
lessness of the present war is due to the inherent 
brutality of the Prussian State. which dominates all the 
German peoples, Austria included. Democracy is very 
vague in definition ; but constitutionally Prussia is one | 
of the least democratic of States. There is no doubt, | 
however, about the German people identifying itself | 


with Prussian aims and methods; and if democracy 
includes the case where national feeling unreservedly — 
backs up an autocratic government, Westlake’s pro- 

position is certainly proved as far as Germany is con- 
cerned. State and people are worthy of each other: 
Arcades ambo. 

Westlake did not live to see the horrible misuse _ 
which may be made of the dirigible, the aeroplane, and | 
the submarine. When he wrote this essay there 
occurred to him some idea of the wholesale slaughter | 
for which the torpedo might be used without adequate | 
military justification. He hoped that a public opinion | 
would be formed which, ‘‘ while by no means interdict- | 
ing the newest methods of warfare, would recognise | 
that a duty of self-restraint was imposed on com- 
batants in their use’’. On combatants as regards | 
each other he no doubt meant ; but what of slaughtered 
neutrals, and the impotence of all neutral opinion or 
neutral Powers to restrain or exact penalties for the 
victims on the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’, and other victims of that 
glaring outrage on law and the rights of neutrals, the 
so-called naval blockade of England? 

As regards this question of a blockade of England 
in a war with a naval Power, it is interesting to note 
that Westlake believed it would be adopted as a com- 
pensatory measure if the right of capturing enemy | 
commerce at sea was abandoned. He was for main- 
taining our right to capture enemy merchantmen, 
rather as a protection against invasion than because 
he thought it was of much use, in these days, for 
depriving the enemy of supplies. By instituting a 
blockade against us an enemy, he thought, would inter- 
fere as effectually with our supplies carried by our own 
and neutral ships as if the right of capturing private © 
property at sea were maintained. But he did not 
contemplate that an enemy would turn a blockade into 
a series of indiscriminate massacres of enemy and 
neutral civilians. 

As war is now all-absorbing, we have touched only 
on some of the topics discussed by Westlake in rela- 
tion to war. But we should say that he expounds the 
general principles of international law as a whole; and 
the educated general reader will find his essay the best 
possible introduction to the subject. For the learned 
reader there is a series of erudite papers on the most 
important international questions which arose from 
1856 to 1913, the year of his death. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN ITALY. 


‘Ode: From Italy in Time of War.” By Herbert 
Trench. Methuen. 1s. 6d. 


HESE are night reflections from Mottarone, 
uttered with a severe restraint and dignity. A 
poet may look down from Mottarone upon the Euro- 
pean battlefields and dream of— 
“* An absolute, but of our strifes composed ”’. 
For those who fight upon the plain such detachment 
is not possible. It does not benefit or even become a 


That 


combatant to view history from the mountains. 
is the poet’s functicn. 

Mr. Trench’s universal method does not imply in 
him any doubt as to where the right of this giant war | 
is to be found. We read into these lines a great joy | 
that Italy, to whom Europe owes nine-tenths of her | 
past, should be ranged with the ‘‘ riper peoples ”’. 


The | 


| and changes with it. 


_him in this purpose. 


poet has climbed the foot-hills of Lombardy only to 
view more clearly the justice of his country’s cause, 
and to desire more keenly that he might be allowed to 
share the burden of the plain. Mr. Trench, like 
Verhaeren, sees the struggle of the Allies with Germany 
as a battle for the individualism of nations. The 
German fights to make of Europe a uniform proselyte 
of her Kultur : 
** We now, the riper peoples, rightly sure 
We must withstand the harsh and immature, 
The bitter-hearted, toss’d from dream to dream, 
Fiercely unstable—in all things extreme— 
These overlordship-seekers ; we intend 
That the spirit of every folk shall take its bent 
Sunward, and wayward in experiment 
Adventure—each small nation stand uncurbed— 
We shall put down the aggressors, unperturbed.” 


This ode has come in good time, from an English lover 


_ of Italy, to celebrate a natural and enduring friendship. 


A NOVEL OF AMERICA. 


“ A Far Country.” By Winston Churchill. Macmillan. 
6s. 

N American novels of the better sort problems of 

national development often seem to-day to take a 

larger place than personal interests. The Hugh 


_ Paret of Mr. Churchill’s new book is a cleverly drawn 
' character, but he is less important than the city to 


which he belongs or the policy for which he stands. 
The author shows how the city changes in the space 
of some forty years, and the man, after all, only grows 
As a boy he is brought up to 
believe in religion in a pew, respectability at home, 
honesty in his father’s office, and the Republican party 
at election times. His personal tendency is towards 
adventure, even, perhaps, towards art; but free and 
generous inclinations are crushed by a Puritan father 
in the name of sound sense, and he joins the legal 


' profession, which to the elder generation has seemed 


the bulwark of the Constitution. The young lawyer, 
however, follows a new path leading into ‘‘a far 
country’. The spirit of adventure in him asserts 
itself, and he is infected by ‘‘ the national fever to 
win’’ at all costs. He has megalomania in an acute 
form. He must be a big man in a big city, and he 
and it must serve the interests of the big businesses. 
Very soon he finds his chief concern is to note the holes 
in the net of the law through which the kings of com- 
merce and their friends can slip. Judges exist to aid 
If the existing laws offer no 
outlet, new ones must be made; and to this end the 
State Legislature can be worked. To control electors 
there is always some obscure individual who can be 
found and bought in the neighbourhood of a drinking 
saloon. 

Ugly as is this vision of a corrupt society, Mr. 
Churchill lets us see that it is nothing more than the 


logical result of the industrial system. There are 


moments when Hugh Paret can triumph in it, and 
argue that it is not merely the only possible state of 
affairs, but even the most desirable. If wealth is to 


be amassed, if the incapable are to be eliminated, it 
_is plain that he and his party are taking the quickest 
_ way to those ends. He has a strong man’s disdain 


for half-measures, and to give way to the idealists is 
to produce not Utopia, Lut chaos. Of course, Mr. 
Churchill raises up another figure to contend against 
these ideas, and eventually he allows the new voice to 
prevail. His Hermann Krebbs is interesting, though — 
to our way of thinking disappointing as a mouthpiece 
for the new American ideals. His ideas for the 
regeneration of his country seem painfully mechanical. 
Germany without its monarchy is his model. Men are 
to have better conditions of life when the State is the 
only manager—not, indeed, that they may serve it the 
better in war, but that their efficiency as producers 
may be increased. It is not always easy to follow 
Krebbs, but one gathers that his chief complaint 
against the plutocrats is that, by spending too little 
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on the workers, they are impairing their usefulness. 
In much the same way one might go to a man and 
tell him he was making a mistake by stinting his 
machines of oil. 

In spite of a few pages of dialogue, in which one 
and another speculate vaguely as to the nature and 
existence of some god, the outlook of the various 
characters representing modern American types ‘s 
alarmingly materialistic. The city in which they lived 
became, under the rule of trusts and bosses, a sty not 
fit for habitation. The stench of it grew too offen- 
sive, men appeared with muckrakes, and energy had 
to be expended in making it sanitary. Doubtless the 
population will now have a chance to thrive; but, clean 
or dirty, their city still reminds one of a sty. It, 
and all that it contains, is to be managed on “‘ scientific ’’ 
principles, and one is left to imagine it breeding a race 
deprived of all volition, gradually drawing nearer and 
nearer to the level of the cattle on a model farm. 
Krebbs rejects religion, or all the spiritual part of it, 
and has no time for love or art. At times he thinks he 
is reaching the stars, and in one of his flights he 
dies, but it may be that he has seen only the street 
lamps. Democracy in America must, indeed, have 
failed badly if, as this novel seems to suggest, the only 
future for the country is either a malignant plutocracy 
or a benevolent despotism. 


ONCE A MONTH. 


“Tho Fortnightly Review” for July is a good number, 
though it gains less inspiration than usual from the war and its 
immense problems. Mr. Archibald Hurd writes on “ Outlawry 
at Sea: An Indictment of the German Navy”, and we should 
like to suggest to him that he could have employed his great 
knowledge on some more useful theme, since the obvious crimes 
of the German submarine campaign on unarmed ships cannot 
be stopped by repetitions of a very obvious indictment. Far 
too much time is wasted by drawing attention to the self-evident 
fact that Germany likes to be damnable. “Outis” has much 
to say that is pregnant on the question “‘ Are We Winning ?” 
False optimists will dislike “ Outis”, for he penetrates into the 
marrow of his difficult, subject and says not a word that is 
cockahoop. “The Allies are winning, but very slowly. If 
their conquest is to be assured, Great Britain’s task is to mobilise 
every soldier and every workman, in order to prove that whoever 
may fail, she at least does not intend to desist until the final 
triumph is won.” Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, M.P., has a 
paper on “ War Problems and How to Meet Them”, and Mr. 
Frank Fox, an officer of the Royal Artillery, studies with active 
experience our artillery task in the Great War. Dr. FE. J. Dillon 
is very thorough and helpful in an article on “Italy’s New 
Birth”, but we wish that he had the gift of being attractive 
to the working men who visit our free libraries. Sir A. Quiller- 
Couch writes admirably on “The Workmanship of ‘A Mid- 


summer Night’s Dream’”; Dr. Brandes begins an excellent 
study of Napoleon. 


In the “ Nineteenth Century’? this month Mr. W. S. Lilly 
eloquently warns the British public not to encourage false com- 
passion for the murderers and thieves whose doings were recorded 
by Professor Morgan in the last issue. He quotes Carlyle: “A 
blind, loquacious prurience of indiscriminate philanthropism has 
substituted itself, with much self-laudation, for the silent, 
awful divine sense of right and wrong”. Mr. Lilly has put forward 
a strong and moving defence of righteous anger. Mr. Sydney 
Brooks discusses the character and career of Mr. Bryan. Mr. Dewar 
renews his “ individualist’s plea ” of six months ago for obligatory 
national service. All the arguments are exactly as they were 
six months ago except that they are now a little clearer and more 
openly discussed. Six months ago the subject was largely one 
for private discussion. It was hardly mentioned in public 
speeches or in the Press. To-day it enters implicitly into the 
speeches of Ministers and it is openly desired by great numbers of 
people. Perhaps the chief of the considerations which have 
gained force in these last months has been the question of trade. 
Would national service kill or seriously damage our trade ? 
It is a consideration which cuts two ways. Obligatory service 
would take from trade no more men than voluntary service would 
take. It would take, that is to say, only as many men as were 
necessary. But it would choose the men. The trade argument 
is really a weapon for the supporters of national service. The 
voluntary system invites al! men to enlist irrespective of their 
importance to industry. An obligatory system could scientific- 
ally select the most suitable men. It would not strip the 
factories of skilled mechanics. 


“The National Review” is loyal to its policy. Mr. Maxse 
writes on “The Policy of the Blank Cheque,” and a Naval 
Correspondent makes an interesting appeal to Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Ian D. Colvin has a vivid paper on the Germans and the 
Spanish Armada; Mr. D. L. B. Castle startles his reader with a 
bold and thoughtful speculation on German territory in Europe 
for the British Empire; and Mr. A. Maurice Low writes from 
Washington about American affairs. ‘ Vision in the Kitchen ”, 
by Eustace Miles, is a useful and necessary contribution to the 
gospel of thrift, unlike most papers coming from a food-reformer. 

The most popular article in the “ Cornhill’? is Dr. W. H. 
Fitchett’s “ A Great Soldier in his Battles ”, a brave appreciation 
of Wellington. Mr. Henry James has fifteen luminous pages on 
Mr. and Mrs. Fields, and Sir Henry Lucy chats about Peacetime 
after War—gossip of historical odds and ends. ‘“ Chatham, 
1914”, by a Sailor’s Wife, is a fragment of real merit, a sketch 
from nature that brings us close to battle work and sorrow 
among busy stay-at-homes; and the serials keep their charm, 
despite their competition against current events. We welcome 
particularly Mr. Boyd Cable’s “Between the Lines.”’ 


In “ Black wood’s Magazine’’ the Junior Sub. writes now from 
France after a visit to the trenches. The boyish cheer of his 
diary is not impaired by his first contact with the realities of 
war. The Despatch Rider, now a hard campaigner of nine 
months’ standing, writes absorbingly of events near La Bassée. 
His chronicle continues to be one of the best records of the 
war we have seen. We quote a passage of general, rather than 
personal, significance : “‘ Men talk of the battle of Ypres as the 
finest achievement of the British Army. There was one brigade 
there that had a past. It had fought at Mons and Le Cateau, 
and then plugged away cheerfully through the Retreat and the 
Advance. What was left of it had fought stiffly on the Aisne. 
Some hard marching, a train journey, more hard marching, 
and it was thrown into action at La Bassée. There it fought 
itself to a standstill. It was attacked and attacked until, 
shattered, it was driven back one wild night. It was rallied, 
and turning on the enemy held them. More hard marching— 
a couple of days’ rest, and it staggered into action at Ypres, 
and somehow—no one knows how—it held its bit of line. A 
brigade called by the same name, consisting of the same regi- 
ments, commanded by the same general, but containing scarce 
a man of those who had come out in August, marched very 
proudly away from Ypres and went—not to rest—but to hold 
another bit of the line. 

‘‘ And this brigade was not the Guards Brigade. There were 
no picked men in the brigade. It contained just four ordinary 
regiments of the line—the Norfolks, the Bedfords, the Cheshires, 
and the Dorsets. What the 15th Brigade did, other brigades 
have done.” 
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ORDEAL BY BATTLE. 


By FREDERICK SCOTT OLIVER, 


Author of “‘ The Life of Alexander Hamilton,"’ etc. 
8vo, 6s. net. 


Globe.—"* We have long known Mr. Oliver as a writer of immense force, 
and one who, while he holds his opini with t strength, has 
shown himself ripe in judgment and scrupulously fair in argument... . 
There is not a chapter in this searching analysis of our national strength 
and weakness which is not informed by high patriotism and statesmanlike 
grasp of causes.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


A FAR COUNTRY. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


Author of ‘‘ The Inside of the Cup,”’ ‘‘ Richard Carvel,'’ etc 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. JULY 


“TO AVENGE."” By W. S. Lilly. 

THE SECRET OF GERMANY’S STRENGTH. By J. Ellis Barker. 

GERMANY'S TREATMENT OF NATIVE RACES—AND BRITAIN’S 
DUTY. By John H. Harris. 

THE GREAT MISTAKE OF TALLEYRAND AND LORD CASTLE- 
REAGH. By Yves Guyot. 

ALCOHOL: WHAT IT DOES TO US AND wHet WE OUGHT TO DO 
WITH IT. By Sir Lauder Brunton, Bart., M.D., F.R.S. 


NATIONAL SERVICE: 

() AN INDIVIDUALIST’S PLEA FOR OBLIGATORY SERVICE : 
A POSTSCRIPT. By George A. B. Dewar. 
(2) mmeows- -TAX AND NATIONAL SERVICE. By Professor E. C. 

THE ARRAY OF THE CLERGY IN JULY, 1415. By the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Wells. 

MR. BRYAN. By Sydney Brooks. 

IN ROMANCE. By Lilian Rowland Brown (‘owland 

vey 

THE ROMANCE OF A DETENU. By Rose M. Bradley. 

ONE OF WAR'S WARNINGS—" TAKE CARE OF THE CHILD." By the 
Rev. Thomas Hannan. 

bs pEexT WAR: MAN versus INSECTS. By Sir Harry H. Johnston, 

THE SICKBED OF CUCHULUIN. By the Right Hon. Lord Killanin. 

INDIA’S RALLY TO THE IMPERIAL CAUSE. By F. H, Brown. 

THE FUTURE OF THE ANILINE DYE SCHEME: A FORETHOUGHT. 
By J. W. Gordon, K.C. 

THE EFFECT OF SIX MONTHS’ WAR ON THE TIMBER SUPPLIES. 
By E. P. Stebbing (Head of the Forestry Department, Edinburgh 
University). 

THE OLD ENGLAND AND THE NEW: 

(1) GREAT CHANGES IN THE WORLD OF THOUGHT. By the 
Rev. Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil. 
(2) THE CHURCH'S OPPORTUNITY. By the Rev. Canon A. C. Deane, 


London : Spottisweode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Contents.—JULY, 1915. 


Italy’s New Birth. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

Are We Winning? By Outis. 

Outlawry at Sea: An Indictment of theGerman Navy, By Archibald Hurd. 
The National Government. By Auditor Tantum. 

What will be Austria's Future? By V. 

Antonio Salandra. By Helen Zimmern. 

Napoleon. (I). By Dr. Brandes. 

Life in Eastern Galicia. By the Right Hon. W. F. Bailey, C.B. 

Our Artillery Task in the Great War. By Frank Fox. 

The ay of “‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream."’ By Sir A. Quiller 


War Problems and How to Meet Them. By Clement Kinloch Cooke. 
The Public Schools in War Time. By S. P. B. Mais. 

The Conquest of German S. W. Africa. By H. A. Bryden. 

The Future of the Land of Promise. By Herbert Bentwich. 

The Paris of To-day. By John F. Macdonald. 

History of the War. With Maps. 


Correspondence : The End Sanctifies the Means. By W. S. Lilly. 
Ultra-Protestantism. By Baron Porcelli. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 
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3 July 1915. 


The Saturday Review. 


ISSUE OF STOCK OR BONDS, 


bearing interest at 44 % per annum, payable half-yearly on the 
ist June and the ist December. 


Price of Issue fixed by H.M. 


Treasury at £100 per Cent. 


A full half-year’s Dividend will be paid on the 1st December, 1915. 


The Stock is an investment authorized by “The Trustee Act, 1893,” and Trustees may invest therein 
notwithstanding that the price may at the time of investment exceed the redemption value of £100 per cent. 


Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 
per cent., will be received at the Bank of England, Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C., and may be forwarded either direct, or 
through the medium of any Banker or Stockbroker in the United 
Kingdom. Applications must be for even hundreds of pounds. 

Arrangements are being made for the receipt of applications for 
smaller amounts than £100 through the Post Office. 

Further payments will be required as follows :— 

410 per cent. on Tuesday, the 2oth July, 

415 per cent. on Tuesday, the 3rd August, 
415 per cent. on Tuesday, the 17th August, 
415 per cent. on Tuesday, the 31st August, 
410 per cent. on Tuesday, the 14th September, 
410 per cent. on Tuesday, the 28th September, 
410 per cent. on Tuesday, the 12th October, 
410 per cent. on Tuesday, the 26th October. 


THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND are authorized to receive applications for this Loan, 
which will take the form either of Inscribed Stock, or Bonds to 
Bearer, at the option of the Subscribers. 


If not previously redeemed the Loan will be repaid at par on 
the 1st December, 1945, but His Majesty’s Government reserve to 
themselves the right to redeem the Loan at par at any time on, or 
after, the rst December, 1925, on giving three calendar months’ 
notice in the London Gazette. Both Capital and Interest will be 
a charge on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

The books of the Loan will be kept at the Bank of England and 
at the Bank of Ireland. Dividends will be paid half-yearly on 
the rst June and rst December. Dividends on Stock will be paid 
by Warrant which will be sent by post. Dividends on Bonds will 
be paid by Coupon. 

Inscribed Stock will be convertible into Bonds to Bearer at any 
time without payment of any fee; and Bonds to Bearer will be 
exchangeable for Inscribed Stock on payment of a fee of one 
shilling per Bond. 

The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 20th July, 
1915, under discount at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum. In 
case of default in the payment of any instalment by its proper 
date, the deposit and the instalments previously paid will be 
liable to forfeiture. 


Scrip Certificates to Bearer, with Coupon attached for the 
dividend payable on the 1st December, 1915, will be issued in 
exchange for the provisional receipts. As soon as these Scrip 
Certificates have been paid in full they can be inscribed (i.e., 
can be converted into Stock); or, they can be exchanged for 
Bonds to Bearer (as soon as these can be prepared) in denomina- 
tions of £100, £200, £500, £1,000, £5,000 and £10,000. In- 
scribed Stock will be transferable in any sums which are 
multiples of a penny. 


CONVERSION of 
ros. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1928. 
ros. per Cent. Consols. 
42:15s. per Cent. Annuities. 
42: 10s. per Cent. Annuities. 

Holders of £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, will have 
the additional right, in respect of each £100 Stock (or Bonds) 
held by them, and fully-paid in cash, to exercise one or other of 
the four following options of conversion, provided application 
for conversion is made not later than the 30th October, rors. 
OPTION 1. CONVERSION OF £3 108. PER CENT. WAR LOAN, 1925- 


1928. 

To exchange Stock (or Bonds) of £3 10s. per Cent. War 
Loan, 1925-1928, to an amount not exceeding £100 nominal, 
for fully-paid Stock (or Bonds) of £4 10s. per Cent. War 
Loan, 1925-1945, at the rate of £100 of the former, with a 


43: 
42: 


cash payment of £5 per cent. thereon, for £100 of the latter. 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the dividend 
of £1 10s. 11d. per cent. payable on the 1st September, 1915, 
in respect of the £3 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1928, 
surrendered, and a full half-year’s dividend of £2 5s. per 
cent., payable on the rst December, 1915, in respect of the 
44 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, issued in lieu thereof. 

OPTION 2. CONVERSION OF £2 10s. PER CENT. CONSOLS. 

To exchange Stock (or Stock Certificates) of £2 108. per 
Cent. Consols, to an amount not exceeding £75 nominal, for 
fully-paid Stock (or Bonds) of £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 
1925-1945, at the rate of £75 of the former for £50 of the 
latter. 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the usual 
quarter’s dividend of 12s. 6d. per cent., payable on the sth 
October, 1915, in respect of the £2 10s. per Cent. Consols 
surrendered, and a full half-year’s dividend of £2 5s. per 
cent., payable on the rst December, 1915, in respect of the 
44 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, issued in lieu 
thereof. 

OPTION 3. CONVERSION OF £2 15s. PER CENT. ANNUITIES. 

To exchange Stock (or Stock Certificates) of £2 15s. per 
Cent. Annuities, to an amount not exceeding 467 nominal, for 
fully-paid Stock (or Bonds) of £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 
1925-1945, at the rate of £67 of the former for £50 of the 
latter. 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the usual 
quarter’s dividend of 13s. od. per cent., payable om the sth 
October, 1915, in respect of the £2 15s. per Cent. Annuities 
surrendered, and a full half-year’s dividend of £2 ss. per 
cent., payable on the rst December, 1915, in respect of the 
44 tos. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, issued in lieu thereof. 

OPTION 4. CONVERSION OF £2 108. PER CENT. ANNUITIES. 

To exchange Stock (or Stock Certificates) of £2 108. per 
Cent. Annuities, to an amount not-exceeding £78 nominal, for 
fully-paid Stock (or Bonds) of £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 
1925-1945, at the rate of £78 of the former for £50 of the 
latter. 


Persons who exercise this option will receive the usual 
quarter’s dividend of 128 6d. per cent., payable on the sth 
tober, 1915, in respect of the £2 10s. per Cent. Annuities 
surrendered, and a full half-year’s dividend of £2 5s. per 
cent., payable on the rst December, ro15, im respect of the 
£4 tos. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, issued in lieu thereof. 


In the event of future issues (other than issues made abroad 
or issues of Exchequer Bonds, Treasury Bills, or similar short- 
dated Securities) being made by His Majesty’s Government, for 
the purpose of carrying on the War, Stock and Bonds of this 
issue will be accepted at par, plus accrued interest, as the equiva- 
lent of cash for the purpose of subscriptions to such issues. 

A commission of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to 
Bankers, Brokers and Financial Houses on allotments made in 
respect of cash applications for this issue bearing their stamp ; 
but no commission will be allowed in respect of applications for 
conversion. 

Application Forms for Cash Subscriptions may be obtained at 
the Bank of England and the Bank of Ireland; at any Bank or 
Money Order Office in the United Kingdom; of Messrs. Mullens, 
Marshall and Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C. ; 
and of the principal Stockbrokers. 

Application Forms for Conversion will be forwarded with 
each Letter of Allotment. 

The List of Applications will be closed on or before Saturday, 
the roth July, 191s. 

BANK OF ENGLAND, 

Lonpon, 
21st June, 1915. 
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WAR LOAN, 


3 July 1915- 


SMITH, ELDER 


CO.’S “BOOKS 


FOR HOLIDAY READING 


Smith, Elder & Co.'s 
Net’ Series. 


1. Deeds that Won the Empire... - 
2. The Cruise of the “ Cachalot.” 
3. Fights for the Flag. 

The Log of a Sea Waif. Frank T,, Baillen. 

The Gamekeeper at Home. Richard fefferies. 

A Londoner’s Log Book. Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell. 
. The Sowers, 

Jess. 

9. Vice Versa. F. Anstey. 
10. Woodland, Moor and Stream. Edited by J. A. Owen. 
11. The Tale of the Great Mutiny. Dr. w. H. Fitchett. 
12. Sixty Years in the Wilderness. Sir Henry W. Lucy. 
13. A Vision of India. Sidney Low. 


14. The Defence of Plevna. Capt. F. W. von Herbert. 
‘15. The Memoirs of Shetlock Holmes. 


Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
16, Nelson and His Captains. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
17.\With Edged Tools. Henry Seton Merriman. 

18. The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

19, The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
George A. Birmingham. 
Katharine Tynan, 


Dr. W. Hi: Fitchett. 
\. Frank T. Bullen. 
Dr. W.-H. Fitchett. 


Henry Seton Merriman. 
H. Rider Haggard. 


20. Wellington’s Men. 

21. The Red Hand of Ulster. 
22. The Honourable Molly. 
23. A Life’s Morning. 

24. Court Royal. 


George Gissing. 
S. Baring Gould. 


Sir & Doyle’ 


3/6 EpirTIon. Crown ‘Bvo. | 


1. Micah Clarke. 


13. 
2, The Captain of the Korosko.” 
Pole Star. 14. A Duet, with an 
3. The Sign of Four. Occasional Chorus. 
4. The White Com- | 15. The Green Flag, and 
pany: Other Stories of 
5. The Adventures of War and Sport. 
Sherlock Holmes. | 16. The Hound of the 
6. The Memoirs of Baskervilles. 
Sherlock Holmes. | 17, The Adventures of 
7. The Return of Gerard. 
Sherlock Holmes. | 18, Sir Nigel. 
8. The Refugees. 19. Through the Magic 
g. The Stark Monro Door. 
Letters. 20. Round the Fire 
to. The Exploits of Stories. 
Brigadier Gerard. | 21. The Last Galley: 
11. Rodney Stone. Impressions and 
12. Uncle Bernac: a ey 
Memory of the | 22+ The Lost World. 
Empire. 23 Roundthe Red Lamp. 


Thin Paper Editions. 
In clear type and handy size. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top. 
2s, net in Cloth. 
Each Volume {$e net in Leather. 


Henry Seton Merriman’s 


Novels, in. 14 Volumes. 
With an Introduction in the First Volume by 
i" E. F. S. and S. G. T. 
“1. The Slave of the Lamp. 8. 


Roden’s Corner. 
2. The Sowers. 9. The Isle of Unrest. 
3. From One Generation | 10. The Velvet Glove. 
to Another. 11. The Vultures. 
. With Edged Tools. 12. Barlasch of the Guard. 


Tomaso’s Fortune, and 
other Stories. 
. The Last Hope. 


Stanley J. Weyiaan’ S 


Novels, in 20 Volumes. 
» «AUTHOR'S COMPLETE. EDITION. 

With: an Introduction,in the First Volume by Mr. Weyman. 
‘1. The ‘House of the Wolf. | 10. Shrewsbury. 
2. The New Rector. «| The,Castle Inn. 
3. The.Story of Francis |. 12. Sophia. 
Clndde. 13. Count Hannibal. 
» 4. A Gentleman of France. 14.'In Kings’ Byways. 

5. The Man in Black. The Long Night. 

6. Under the Red Robe. 16. ‘The Abbess of Vlaye. 
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. The Grey Lady. 13. 
. Flotsam. 
. In Kedar’s Tents. 


Qu > 


. My Lady Rotha. 17. Starvecrow Farm. 
. Memoirs of a Minister | 18. Chippinge. 


‘Brazenhead the Great. 


The Waterloo Library. 


Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, each Volume. 


The Brass Bottle. 
The Caravaners. 
The Major’s Niece, 


By F. Anstey. With a Frontispiece. 
By the author of “Elizabeth and her 
German Garden.” 
By Grorce A. BirmincHam. 


Notes and Jottings from Animal Life. 


By Frank Bucktanp. 


The Cruise of the “ Cachalot.” 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations and a Chart. 


The Log of a Sea-Waif. By Frank T. Buren. With 
8 Full-page Illustrations. 


Peter’s Mother. 
Deborah of Tod’s. 
Adam Grigson. 
Catherine of Calais. 
Jess. 


By Frank T. 


Mrs. Henry ve La Pasture 
(Lady Crirrorp). 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


By H. River Haccarp. 


By Maurice 


The Gamekeeper at Home. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


The Amateur Poacher. 
The Four Feathers. By A. E. W. Mason. 
The. Broken Road. By A. E. W. Mason. 
The Voyage of the. “ Discovery.’’ 


Rogert F. Scort, C.V.O., R.N, 2. Volumes, with Illustrations 


By Ricarp Jerrertes. 


By Ricwarp, Jerruntes. 


By Captain! 


France. 1g. Laid up in Lavender. ‘Early. Victorian: a yt 
9, The Red Cockade. . 20. The Wild Geese. By S. G. 
re London’: SMITH, -ELDER & CO.,.15 Waterloo: Pisce, S. 


Printed for the Proprietors by © H. Smirx & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by Recmwatp Wester Pace at the Office, 10 King Street. 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the C_unty of London —Saturday, July 3, 1915. 
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